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entirely to ambition: what has 


been ſaid of Cinna might be applied 
to him, he bad a head to contrive, a tongue 
to perſuade, and a hand to execute any 
miſchief. Weak people are only wicked 
by halves; and whenever we hear of 
high and enormous crimes, we may 
_ conclude that they proceeded from a 
SR . = 
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power of ſoul, and a reach of chought, : 
that are altogether unuſual. 
He ſtuck at nothing to accompliſh 
his political plans; and his ſucceſs 
rendered him ſtill more enterpriſing : 
But being at laſt refuſed a favor from 
his Sovereign, he retired diſguſted with 
the court, and in vain ſought that hap- 
pineſs in a retreat, which his crimes 
made it impoſſible he ſhould ever 
find. He was ſo chagrined that every 
thing became intolerable to him; and 
he continually vented his ſpleen on 
thoſe of his friends, whoſe circumſtances 
rendered them ſubſervient to his ca- 
prices. He poſſeſſed good health, 
a large eſtate, and had fine children, 
that equalled his moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. In the opinion of the 


World. 


tel 


wells, teres he was a very happy ; 
an, but in his own, quite the contrary. 
No man can judge of the happineſs or 
infelicity of his neighbour. We only 
know the external cauſes of good and 
evil, which cauſes are not always pro- 


portionable to their effects: thoſe 


which ſeem to us ſmall, often occaſion 
mM ſtrong ſenſation : : and thoſe which 


appear to us great, often produce only 
a faint ſenſation. The great advan- 
tages Lord Munſter poſſeſſed, as they 


3 in him only indifference, in 


reality were inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves. But the ſmall evil, his having 
been refuſed a ribbon by his Sovereign, 


exciting in him inſupportable uneaſi- 


neſs, was in reality a great evil. Lady 
Munſter had been dead many years: 
Lord Finlay and Lady F rances were 
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- the only ſurviving children, Engroſied : 
as the earl had been in public hes, 


he ſtill paid particular attention to 


their education. Though a man of 


the world, he was at the utmoſt pains 


in ſelecting thoſe ofdiſtingurſhed worth, 

to whom only he committed the care 
of his children. Lord Finlay had 

| promiſing parts; but force of mind 
makes a man capable of great vices or 


great virtues, but determines him to 


neither. 


Education, diſcipline, and accidents 
of life, conſtitute him either a pro- 


found philoſopher, or a great knave. 


The probity and diſintereſtedneſs of 


Mr. Burt's principles recommended 
him to Lord Munſter, for a tutor to 
his ſon.— He & v4 brought up to 
the „ with an inclination to it, 


and 


1 
and entered into it with a fervent deſire 
of being as uſeful as he could. His 
education being all his fortune, he 
Tubſcribed, and took every ſtep the 
church required, before he was ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the doctrines 
ſubſcribed to ;—their foundation in 
ſcripture, and the controverſies which 
he afterwards found had been raiſed, 
and carried on about them in the 
chriſtian world: and, after a diligent 
inquiry, was diſſatisfied with ſome doc- 
trines eſtabliſhed in our articles, li- 

turgy, &c. and declined accepting a 
_ conſiderable living in Lord Munſter's 

gift, on which alone he depended for 

his future ſubſiſtence, and that of an 
amiable woman, whom he had — 
upon theſe expectations. | 
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I heartily wiſh that all who are dif- 
55 bd for the miniſtry of the church, 
were as careful to ſatisfy themſelves 
about the lawfulneſs of conformity, and 
that the church of England laid fewer 
obſtructions in the way of thoſe, who 

are both diſpoſed, and qualified for ad- 
vancing the intereſts of religion, and 
virtue? but dare not engage publicly 
in her ſervice, for fear of violating 
the peace of their minds, and wound- 
ing their conſciences. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion what muſt a clergyman do? muſt 
he preach and maintain doctrines he 


diſapproves of? this would be acting 


both againſt his perſuaſion, and his 
ſolemn promiſe at his ordination. 
Shall he preach or write againſt them? 
this he muſt not do neither, leſt he 
ſhould be judged —_ of 1 impugning 
4 0 
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his ſubſcription, and conſequently in- 
cur the cenſures of the church. 
Shall he then be quite ſilent, and 
neither preach nor write about them at 
all? but how will this be conſiſtent 

: ; 2 * 
with his other ſolemn promiſe, made 
likewiſe at his ordination, Zo be ready, 
cih all faithful diligence, to baniſh and 
drive exay ail erroneous and ſtrange dec- 
trtnes—all doctrines which he ig per- 
| ſeaded, are contrary to God's word? 
He muſt therefore neceſſarily offend, 
either againſt the church, or againſt 
truth, and his own conſcience. A fad 
alternative! when a man can neither 
ſpeak, what he thinks to be truth, with 


 ſfefety, nor be ſilent without offence. 


Theſe conſiderations induced Mr. Burt 
to refuſe a proffered eftabliſhment— _ 
by which conduct, he Dey his be- 
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lief in a fue fate, more firmly than 
a great many of them appear to do, 
by their immoderate deſires of the 


good things in this : but his faith was 
founded, not on the faliacious argu- 


ments of too many of his brethren; 


but on that adorable conjunction of 
unbounded power and goodneſs, which 


muſt certainly ſomeway recompenſe 
ſo many thouſand innocent wretches, 


created to be ſo miſerable here. He 
poſſeſſed that virtue in an eminent de- 
gree, which the chriſtians call humility, 


and which the ancients were ignorant 
of.— But he had real merit, and could 
eaſily be modeſt, which is almoſt im- 
poſſible to thoſe, who have only the 


affectation of it. With this reſpecta- 


ble man was Lord Finlay placed, at 


* years old, when a conſiderable 5 
_ ſertle- 


191 
ſettlement was made on him, in com- 
penſation, for relinquiſhing other pur- 
ſuits, with a promiſe of its being con- 
tinued for life. Lord Munſter from 
time to time examined his ſon, and 
was highly ſatisfied with the progreſs 
he made; and not a little ſurpriſed to 
find him no way deficient in thoſe ac- 
compliſhments, which, though of leſs 
conſequence in themſelves, a late noble 
author has illuſtrated as being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, in compleating the 
character of a fine gentleman. For 
theſe Lord Finlay was indebted to 
Captain Lewis, father-in-law to Mr. 
Burt. This old gentleman was of an 
antient family, and had retired from 
the army, diſguſted at his ſituation, 
having been many years in a very ſub- 2 
altern tation. 
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'The condition of many brave and 


experienced officers is to be lamented, 
who, after having paſſed through ma- 
ny various dangers, in the ſervice of 


J 


their country, are ſubject to the com- 
mand of boys and ſtriplings. Whilſt 


ſtations, which ſhould be the reward 


of martial virtues, can be E. 
it is in vain to hope, that our officers 


can be anima ated, like thoſe of a neigh- 


bouring nation. 


Honour alone can ſupport the ſoldier 


in a day of battle; without this invi- 
a gorating principle, | humanity = 


tremble at the ſight of laughter, and 
every danger will be avoided, which 


neceſſity does not impoſe. 


Captain Lewis retained that dignity 
of ſentiment, which no misfortunes 
could ſurmount, Our hearts and un- 
SL | derſtandings 
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derftandings, are not ſubject to the vi- 


ciſſitudes of fortune. We may have 
a noble ſoul though our circumſtances 
be circumſcribed, and a ſuperiority of 


mind without being of the higheſt rank. 


He had been much among the great 


2world, in the early part of his life, hav- 
ing been aide-de-camp to Lord S 


Upon his daughter's marriage with Mr. 
Burt, he reſided entirely with him; 


and though ſhe died of her firſt child, 
he continued with him, and became as 


fond of lord Finlay as his grand- 
daughter, who, after her mother's de- 


ceaſe, became the object of his tender- 


eſt affection. 


Thus were Lord Finlay and Miſs 


Burt brought up together; and from 
the time of her birth never ſeparated un- 


All ſhe was nine years old. At that period 


ſhe 


tn): 


he was ſent to a convent at Paris, and 
returned, after ſix years abſence, highly 
accompliſhed ; uniting in herſelf every 
thing that could charm a heart that 
was diſengaged. : 


The conſequences to Lord F inlay 


were inevitable, though never ſuſ- 
pected. A ſtudent of about eighteen, 
full of the amours of Ovid, and the 

ſoft odes in Horace, has a heart very 
ſuſceptible of love. Theſe ſenſations 

were too agreeable to be repulſed; he 


delivered himſelf entirely over to his 
paſſion, which abſorbed every other 


faculty of his ſoul. The moſt perfect 
affection ſoon ſubſiſted between theſe 


young people: but the dignity of Miſs 
Burt's manners inſpired her lover with 
ſuch reſpect as rendered him ſilent on 


the ſubject of his paſſion, as he could 


FT not 
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not enforce it without his father 8 fanc- 


tion. . 
ut there is an intelligence between 
tender ſouls, and the moſt animated 
expreſſion may be conveyed without 
the aid of words; and this dumb lan- 
guage is ſo eloquent, that it is generally 
underſtood where the heart is in uniſon. 
Friendſhip, indeed, was only ſpoke of; 
but their every look, their every ac- 
tion, beſpoke the moſt ardent love. 
What tranſports,” (ſaid he, one day 
to her) © can friendſhip beſtow ! what 
refined feelings, what delightful ſenſa- 
tions, actuate the human ſoul in ſuch 
happy moments as theſe !”_ 
 Wecontemplate eachother in Gi tence; 
but the ſoul is never more eloquent 
than under the influence of ſuch a ſi- 
lence, She expreſſes, i in a moment, 5 
train 
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train of ideas and Gnfaions, which 


would be but confounded by utterance. 
Miſs Burt had a merit the more cn- 


gaging, from its avoiding notice and | 


parade: a refined genius, enriched 
with great knowledge and happy ex- 
preſſion, united with the moſt candid 
ſincerity and goodneſs of heart; theſe 
qualities entitled her to the efteem and 
friendſhip of every noble mind : and 
the thick veil, under which her too 
great modeſty concealed her pre- emi- 
nence, exalted her in the penetrating 
eyes of her lover. She ſcarce ever 
laid 25s veil aſide, except to him, whoſe 
approbation rendered her indifferent 
with reſpect to the commendations of 
every one elſe. He became every day 
more attached to her: and was ſo ig- 
norant of the world as to expect his 
/ 5 father” $ 
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father's baten of his paſſion), 
and that he would be propitious to 
"i | 
Thus ſituated were the lovers, when 
Lord Munſter diſguſted with the court, 
retired to the country. He immedi- 
ately ſent for Mr. Burt and Lord Finlay: 

although the diſtance was only a few 
miles, it was very grievous for the lat- 
ter to leave a place, where he had ac- 
cCebſs, every minute of the day, to be- 
hold the object of his wiſhes. 
Upon this occaſion, he was deter- 
mined to diſcloſe to her the ſituation 
of his heart. He threw himſelf at her 
feet, in that pathetic diſorder of ſpirits, 
which conſtitutes the true eloquence. 
of love, and endeavoured to ſpeak, 
but heſitated at every word. In the 


mean time ſhe ſaw and pitied his con- 


fuſion. 


1 read,“ ſaid ihe, * my lord,“ 


with an air of frankneſs, the ſenti- 
ments of your heart: I am not inſenſi- 
ble of your paſſion; but why hath 


fortune placed us at fo great a diſtance 


from each other? how delightful it 


would have been to me, if— But, ſaid 
| ſhe, (ſtopping ſhort in her diſcourſe) 
* let us not flatter ourſelves with chi- 


meras.—Let us ſuppreſs the emotions 
of our hearts; it may be dangerous to 
indulge them.” 

** How ? dangerous ! yy replied Law 


Finlay, * * why ſuppreſs them? do not 


thoſe emotions conſtitute our happi- 


neſs ? It is the duty of love to repair 


the injuſtice of fortune. How enrap- 


5 tured ſhould I be to make happy the 
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object IJ love. Prejudice might object 


to it perhaps: but that ſhall never 
enſlave my underſtanding, eſpecially 


as it muſt be founded only in pride.” 
With theſe ſentiments they parted. 
It may be eaſily conceived how impa- 
tient Lord Finlay was, to fee the idol of 


his heart; but he could not with propri- 
ety, propoſe quitting his father, for the 


| firſt days after his arrival in the country. 


He at laſt fell upon the expedient 


| of ſuggeſting, whether, as he was 


under ſuch obligations to Captain 
Lewis, it would not be proper to 
call, and invite him to Munſter 


| houſe. This Lord Munſter agreeing 


to, he and his ſon called one morn- 
ing; when Miſs Burt entertaining them 


with a little muſic, the light-winged 
god took one of the ſharpeſt arrows 
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tay. 
from the fair-one's quiver, applied it 
to his bow, and, ſwift as the forked 
lightning of Jove, fixed it in the old | 
man's heart. Lord Munſter became 
deſperately in love, and determined to. 
make her his wife. It is not at all 

6 ſurpriſing that a young woman makes 

an impreſſion on an old man. While 
we have life we have our paſſions; 
age repreſſes, but does not extinguiſo 
them. As in maturer years, the fire 
lurks under the aſhes of prudence ; 
ſo, if that be wanting, love burns up 
and blazes fiercely ; and is generally 
inextinguiſhable, if it takes hold of 
the dry and worm-eaten wood of old- 
age. Perſons of languid paſſions (it 
has been obſerved) have few partiali- 
ties; they neither love, nor hate, nor 
look, nor move, with the energy of a 
ace = 
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man of ſenſe. People of real genius, and 
ſtrong paſſions, have great partialities. 
The blameleſſneſs of the former 
ſhould be weighed with their inſigni- 
ficancy; and the faults of the latter 
balanced with their ſuperiority. 

Tord Munſter made propoſals to 
Mr. Burt that very day, never doubting 
but that Hymen would ſoon rekindle 
his forch. But the ſame principles de- 
termined him reſpecting his daughter, 

which had influenced him in his own 
affairs. He thanked Lord Munſter for 

the honor he intended him, which he 
ſhould acquaint her of but that in 

an affair, in which her happineſs for 
life was ſo immediately concerned, 
he muſt forgive his interfering further. 
When he acquainted her with it; in- 
ſtead of enforcing the acceptance of 
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the honor propoſed to her, he was at 
great pains to precaution her againſt 
many diſagreeable conſequences of 
ſuch an unequal alliance, both in age 
and condition, leſt ſhe ſhould be daz- 
zled by wealth or titles,to ſacriſice her 
inclinations! 

Miſs Burt, with unfeigned concern, 
was greatly chagrined to hear of Lord 
Munſter's propoſals : ſhe, therefore, 
with great warmth, declared herſelf 
totally unfit, for ſuch an exalted (tation. 
I can neither,” ſaid ſhe, © adopt the 
virtues, or the vices of the great : 
the former are too conſpicuous, the 
other too obſcure. A round of peace- 
able employments, proper to ſatisfy the 
mind, and to ſoothe the heart, is the 
kind of happineſs for which I find my- 
elf inclined,” no” 


* With 
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Ds „With ſuch principles and inclina- 
tions, I could not be happy in the great 
works, where the general way of life, is 
ſolely calculated, to flatter the ſenſes, 
and where a ſuperior genius is con- 
temned, or at leaſt only permitted, to 
_ exhibit — in lively ſallies, or 1 
repartees . 

Mr. Burt informed the ear] of his 
daughter's ſentiments. But his lord- 
ſhip's ſelf- love prevailed ſo far, as to 
render it impoſſible to conceive that 
be could be refuſed. He, therefore, 
made preparations for his nuptials, and 
| ſent for his daughter home, to be pre- 
ſent on that occaſion. Lord Munſter 
had taken the ſame pains on Lady 
Frances's education, as her brother's. 
Mrs. Norden, a diſtant relation, had 


| the entire charge of her. She me- © 


C 3 ſſded 


Nod in J. ondon, until I. ady Frances 
was fourteen years cid : at that time 


2 accompanied her to Rome, where 


the had the beſt maſters, and where 


Santerello improved her taſte in muſic. 
After remaining three years at Rome, 
they went to L. ris, from which they 


were juſt returned. at the period above 
mentioned. Lord Munſter was greatly 
charmed, both with the perſonal, and 


acquired perfections of his daughter: 
and profeſſed himſelf, much indebted 
to Mrs. Norden, for the very great at- 


tention ſhe had paid to her. 


The day after Lady Frances's arri- 


5 val, ſne went to Mr. Burt's to pay her 
reſpects to her intended mother-in-law. 


No ſervant happening to be in the 


way to announce her, ſhe walked for- 
wards into a room, the door of which 


5 
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ſhe ſaw open, with an intention to ring 
the bell, when ſhe found Miſs Burt in 
her father's library, weeping bitterly : 
never before had ſhe ſeen ſuch an air 
of languid ſoftneſs, mixed with ſo 
much beauty. What an affecting ſight! 
She was going to retire, to ſave her 
from that confuſion which a ſenſible 
heart is apt to feel at having its afflic- 
tions perceived by a ſtranger ; but the 
lovely mourner, obſerving her, endea- 

voured to ſuppreſs her emotions: but 
her grief was too violent to be checked; 
and her tears burſt forth the more, for 
having been an inſtant ſubdued. She 
could only ſay, That ſhe could be no 
ſtranger to 2vho did her the honour of 
waiting on her, from the likeneſs Lady 
Frances had to her brother.” The 
thoughts of Lord Finlay then renewed 
I 
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her affliction; ; and ing pardon for 
her rudeneſs, ſhe again ſhed a torrent 
of tears. Lady Frances as 
_ © That apologies were only due on her 
part, for breaking in upon her retire- 
ment, and witneſſing emotions ſhe 
might have wiſhed to conceal.” After 
a few general things, ſhe told her the 
pleaſure it gave her of having fo near 
a proſpect "of being entitled to take 
an intereſt in all her concerns; when 
ſhe would be happy in her friendſhip. 
In this Lady Frances was perfectly 
ſincere; for though ſhe had been 
alarmed at the intended marriage ta- 
ing place, and although 
very ſhy diſpoſition, yet, at firſt — 
feeling the greateſt partiality for Miſs 
Burt, ſhe ecchoed her ſighs, and her 
eyes bore teſtimony of the feelings of 

es , 
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1 heart, With all the confidence 
of an ancient friendſhip, ſhe conjured 
her to acquaint her with the cauſe of 
her ſorrows; and took upon her to 

conſole, ſoothe, and comfort her. Miſs 

Burt had only time to expreſs the ſenſe 
| the entertained of her goodneſs, and 
to add, her miſeries were co great to 


5 be alleviated; when her grand - father 


g the room, the converſation. 
turned upon general topics. 

Upon Lady Frances's return home, 
her father gayly enquired, What 
ſhe thought of his intended bride ? 


He anſwered, Every thing that was 
charming; and that the had prepared 
for her an eternal habitation in the 
warmeſt part of her heart: There 
is every thing in her,” added ſhe, 
E that can engage the affections, or 

F EE rs com- 
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command the reſpect, of people of i 
taſte and judgment.“ 
Lord Finlay mean while was un- 
der the greateſt oppreſſion of ſpirits. 
A thouſand conflicting paſſions tor- 
tured his (until then) undiſturbed 
| boſom. Love and filial piety alterna- | 
tively took poſſeſſion of his ſoul. 
Each in their turn was reje&ted.— 
When ſentiments are nearly of equal 
force, the ſoul, as if unſettled, and 
wavering between contrary emotions, 
knows not which to reſolve on; its de- 
crees deſtroy each other; ſcarce is it 
freed from its troubles when it is in- 
volved in them ancw ; this undeter- 
mined ſtate does not always terminate 
to the advantage of the moſt powerful 
ſentiment. 


x 7 1 
After a long conflict, the ſoul wea- 
ricd out with the efforts it has made, 


gradually loſes its ſenſibility and force 


together; and finally yields to the laſt 
impreſſion, which thus remains maſter 
of the field, After many ſtruggles, 
Lord Finlay was determined to ſacrifice 
his 7uclinations, or in other words, (what 
he thought, his life, to his father.) 

This pious reſolution, no doubt, 
was ſtrengthened, by his ſuppoſing Miſs 
Burt had acquieſced to the propoſed 
marriage. His reſentment ſupported 
his prudence. Such was the ſituation 
of Lord Finlay's mind, when Lady 
Frances received the following letter 
from * Burt. 


3 Madam, 


5 


% Madam, 
| You found me in tears, and kindly 
 Infinuated your deſire to mitigate my 

diſtreſs; receive trom me all the ac- 
| knowledgments which can proceed 
from a full heart, raiſed from the 
| loweſt diſtreſs, to a glimmering pro- 
| ſpect of avoiding miſery, while that 
ſuperior Power which witneſſes your 
generoſity, will reward it. Thus, when 
_ unhappy, we graſp at the leaſt ſhadow 
of relief! we {cize upon it with eager- 
neſs, and in a moment raiſe ourſelves 
above our affliftions. When an un- 
happy drowning wretch is carried away 
by the current, while intimidated by 
the ſteepneſs of the banks, and the 


rapidity of the torrent, he looks upon 


dcath as inevitable; his ſinews relax, 


his 
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his heart fails him, he looks forward 
to an awful dreaded futurity : but if 
the leaſt twig preſents its friendly 


aſſiſtance, his courage at laſt revives, 


he raiſes his head, he ſeizes upon it 
with a haſty avidity, and makes a ſud- 
den and violent effort to ſave himſelf 
from deſtruction. Such is my appli- 
cation to your ladyſhip. Heaven grant 
you may avert from me thoſe evils 1 
ſo much dread! even the horror of 
involving my reſpectable parents in 
tant and miſery, My father's probity 
has entailed on him poverty; and my 
grand- father's half. pay is our ſole de- 
pendance, excluſive of the ſalary 
Lord Munſter ſettled on my reſpecta- 
ble parent when he undertook to ſuper- 
intend the education of his ſon; and 
which he promiſed to continue for life, 
bs 
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in compenſation for his giving up a! 
other purſuits, J flatter myſelf, the 
frowardneſs of his unhappy daughter, 
will not fruſtrate his lordſhip's benefi- 
cence, and which he judged his labours 
entitled him to. May I intreat your la- 
dyſhip will foften, through the medium 
of your influence, the refuſal of the 
honor intended me 

Ann attempt to dect ve could ring my 
ſoul to torture: Can I then take upon 


me vows at the altar, incompatible ' 


with the feelings of my heart, and the 
poſſibility of conforming myſelf to? 
forbid it, gratitude, truth, and juſtice ! 
let me ſooner become a martyr to 
theſe, as my unfortunate father, In 
every event of my lite, integrity ard 
honor ſhall influence me. If my re- 
fuſal is not founded upon the moſt 
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advantageous, yet it is upon the moſt 
worthy terms: if that of embracing 
tranquility before profit, and prefer- 
ring probity of mind, even attended 
with the greateſt inconveniencies, be- 
fore its oppolite, although ſurrounded 
with every outward accommodation, 
be deſerving of that epithet, I aſk 
pardon for this intruſion, and have the 
honor to be : 


Your Ladyſhip- 
Obliged bumble ſervant, 
 Maxy AnN Bon r. F 


| The little tenderneſs Lord Munſter 
had ever ſhewn Lady Frances, the im- 


preſſions ſheentertained of the ſourneſs 


of his diſpoſition, and the ſeverity of 
bis temper; all * to fill her 
N with 
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with the greateſt awe and dread of his 
diſpleaſure. It may then be eaſily 
Judged, how badly qualified ſhe was 
for the office enjoined her, in the letter. 
To add to her diſtreſs, her valuable 
friend Mrs. Norden was abſent, and ſhe 


dared not conceal the receipt of it 


until her return, as it was a ſubject 
that admitted of no delay. 

She accordingly ſummoned up ſuffi- 
cient courage to take the letter in her 
hand, and to preſent herſelf before her 
father ; when her timidity and confu- 
ſion, were ſufficient vouchers of her 
unwillingneſs, to be an agent in ſuch a 
diſagreeable buſineſs. Her apprehen- 

ſions were confiderably increaſed, when 


the earl aſked her, in a harſh tone, her 


buſineſs with him? Being unable to 
reply, and trembling from head to 
"wh 
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foot, ſhe gave him the letter which he 
eagerly peruſed, while he was alternate- 
ly agitated with indignation, pride, and 
confuſion ! He at length broke into a 
creat rage, loading Lady Frances with 
invectives, for having innocently pro- 
duced theſe emotions, adding, that he 
then diſcovered the cauſe of her par- 
tiality for Miſs Burt: but that if ſhe, 
or Lord Finlay, ever preſumed, from 
that time forward, to hold any com- 

munication with the Burt family, he 
ſhould conſider them as aliens 4% his! 
Where friendſhip is reverſed, and 
turned to enmity, the latter is gene- 
rally as extreme, as the ſormer was fer- 
vent. If we were mere regular in our 
affectious, we ſhould be more mode- 
rate in our averſions, and, without con- 
| ſulting our intereſt, ſhould hate no- 
Ver. * 1 thing 
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thing but what is really odious: but 
we are ſo unjuſt, that we judge only 
of things by their relation to us; we 
approve of them when agreeable to us, 
and, by a ſtrange infatuation, do not 
eſteem them as ; good or bad, but by 
the ſatisfaction or diſguſt they give 
us: we would have them alter their 
quality according to our caprices, and 
cameleon like, aſſume our colours, and 
accommodate themſelves to our de- 
fires. We fain would be the center of 


the world, and have all creatures jon 


with us in inclination. Lord Munſter 
was not only diſappointed in his affec- 

tions, but piqued in pride, that, after 
he had by his intrigues, led ſome of 
the firſt princes in Europe, and made 
them ſubſervient to his views, a little 
obſcure * mould render him the 
* 
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| laughing-ſtock of the country. Lady 
Frances retired, not daring to return 
him any anſwer. 

Lord Finlay met her, and, alarmed 
at her appearance, followed her into her 
apartment, intreating to know the 
ſubſect of the letter ſhe had received 
from Miſs Burt ! She informed him 
of it, and the diſagreeable taſk ſhe 


| had juſt executed; when his looks 


very ſoon (to one ot her penetration) 
betrayed the fituation of his heart. 
lle owned to Lady Frances that his 
life depended on Miſs Burt, their mu- 
tual affection, and the violence he 
had done his inclinations, by the obliga- 
tions he had impoſed on himſelf to ſub- 
due his paſſion whilſt it interfered with 
his father : but remarked with joy, 
that he was now relieved from ſuch a 
D ; 9 painful 
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painful rt. 6 The Almighty,” ſaid 


| he, © my dear fiſter,” (for he was in a 
itate of mind which both inclined him 
to be wiſe and kind) © implanted both 
reaſon and the paſſions in human na- 

ture, mutually to conduce to mens 
| happineſs. But, in order to become a 
happy creature, man is not blindly to 

follow the impulſes of his paſſion, to 
the excluſion of reaſon : nor 1s "be 
to contradict his natural defires, bur 
when they invert the order of nature, 
and oppoſe the common good of ſociety, 
the dictates of right reaſon, and the 
manifeſt deſign of Providence.— 
have done hos man could do,” added 
he; I did not interfere when my fa- 
ther was concerned; but I will not re- 
linquiſn the object of my affections to 

any other man breathing.” This was 
3% Lord 
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Lord Finlay's philoſophy, which he 
ſtrictly adhered to—Tremblingly alive 
to his intereſt, Lady Frances told him 

the riſque he would run of his father's 

diſpleaſure; but the impetuoſity of his 

_ paſſion rendered him deaf to her re- 

monſtrances; and, regardleſs of every 

thing but its gratification, he ſat down 
and wrote the following letter to Miſs 

6 5 


* Madam. 
The ftri& injunctions of my father, 
that all communication ſhould ccaſe 
between our families, renders it neceſ- 


ſary for me to write, inſtead of waiting 


on you in perſon. Alas, how poor a 
ſubſtitute is the former for the latter! 
To expreſs my ſorrow, or paint my 
grief, | is impoſſible Were you to know 
= 3 my 
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my diſtreſs, you would be ſenſible of 


my ſufferings, and compaſſionate my 
wretchedneſs! To be debarred from 
the preſence of your reſpectable pa- 
rents, to whom I have a thouſand 
obligations, and for whom TI feel the 
orcateſt reſpect and tendertſt regard, 
18 a very great hardſhip: but to be 
prevented from beholding you, is 
downright tyranny, and forces me to 
rebel! Could I ſee Mr. Burt, I would 
intreat him to pardon,what I am mor- 
tified to call the injuſtice of my father, 
and afſure him that nothing ſhall 
be wanting, on my part, to ſoften, and 
bring him to reaſon. But I know too 
well the inflexibility of his virtue, he 
will not fee me contrary to the inhi- 
8 bir: tons I have received. 


Permit 
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Permit 1 me on my knees to intreat 
from you that favor, I dare not requeſt 
from him! We a meet at — 


=— any 
day before ſeven in the morning. My 
life depends on your anſwer! Let us 
at leaſt enjoy the ſoothing pleaſure, 
the melancholy conſolation of mingling 


griefs, and bearing a part in each 


other's ſorrows ; a ſatisfaction that even 
renders deſpair itſelf more tolerable ! 
Be perſuaded there is nothing, not 
even my father, that can divert my 
eye, my heart, or hand, from an oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing how much 1 am. 
with the greateſt reſpect, 


Your devoted 
Humble ſervant, 


 Fixrtay.”! 


4 -- After - 
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After diſpatching the above letter, 
Lord F inlay ſpent his time, fluctuating 
every moment between hope and gef. | 
pair, agitated with all the pains of a 
ſolicitous ſuſpence; but Miſs Burt was 
too much attached to him not to agree 
to his propoſal, nor did her condeſcen- 


ſion at all infringe on her delicacy.— 


She could not ſuppoſe that the good 


qualities ſo diſtinguiſnable in her lover, 


and which had been ſo ſtudiouſly cul- 
tivated by her father, could be only 
violated to the diſhonor of his daughter. 
Lord Finlay's paſſion was too ardent 
to ſubmit to prudence, and could not 
be long concealed: they met often, 
and remained long together; time is 

eaſily forgot in the ſociety of thoſe 
we love—In Cupid's dial, bcurs are 

„ > 
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but minutes. —Their interviews were 
_ diſcovered. 

Captain Lewis being informed of 
it, jealous of his honor, infiſted on 
Lord Finlay's inſtantly eſpouſing his 
grand-daughter ; who, loaded with his 
_ reproaches, led away by his paſſion, 
and the fears of being interdicted from 
ſeeing her more - forgot every thing 
but the juſtification of his honorable. 
Intentions. 5 
The indignation with which Lord 
Munſter was ſeized, when informed of 
this marriage, is eaſier to be conceived. 
than delineated, He-ſwore he would 

never ſee his ſon more, or contribute 

to his ſupport! 
he paſſions are more eaſily excited 
in the young than in the old; in 
* 1 * 
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women, as being of a frame more de- 
licate than in men; in the poor and 
diſtreſſed, than in the rich and fortu- 
nate, for proſperity hardens the heart; 
in the illiterate than in the learned, 
becauſe more prone to admire; and for 


the ſame reaſon in thoſe who have lived 
privately, than in men of large ex- 


perience; but when once fixed, are 
not ſo eaſily eradicated as in the 
others. 


The indiſcreet ſolicitations of a gen- 


tleman in the neighbourhood, ſerved 
only to exaſperate him the mere. K 
weak friend, if he will be kind, ought 
to go no further than wiſhes : if he 


either ſiys or does more, it is dangerous. 


Good intentions are indiſpenſable to 
conſtitute a good man; but other ad- 
juncts are neceſſary to form the man 
— 19 who 
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who interferes in our behalf. An 
excellent cauſe has often {ſuffered 
through an indifferent advocate ; and 
[ once heard of a lawyer retained by 
his client, to Bold his peace for him. 
In conſequence of Lord Munſter's 
implacability, Lord and Lady Finlay 
were involved in a variety of wretched- 
neſs, and moſt affecting diſtreſs; under 
all which they bore up with becoming 
fortitude, and never departed from 
that dignity of behaviour, which innate 
virtue, and conſcious innocence inſpire; 
ſtrengthened by true principles of reli- 
gion, and a rational truſt in providence, 
tempered with genuine humility, and 
unfeigned reſignation to whatever fate 
ſhould be allotted them. In every action 


of their lives they had a view to each 


other: if they were ſerious, or cheartu!, 
Ee amuſed, 


WT 
_ amuſed, or grieved, ſtill by their ſym- 
pathy and love, every trifle made a plea- 
ſure, and every pleaſure was heightened 
into rapture, by their mutual participa- 
tion of it. Their hearts exulted with 
that joy which is built on the ſtrong 
foundation of undiſſembled tenderneſs. 
Happy it is for mortals, that grief is 
only an exotic in the human breaſt 
the ſoil does not naturally afford nu- 
triment for its conſtant growth. A 
perfect ſimilarity of ſentiment ſoon 
produced that mutual happineſs which 
ariſes from loving another better than 
-one's ſelf: they were no longer anxious 
for events they could not direct, nor 
taſted pain from the 3 of 
their hopes. 
The half. pay of Captain Lewis /was 


the ay. oſtenſible ſupport of this un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate family, increaſed by ike vin . 


of ſeveral children: but their income 


had been enlarged, by Mr. Burt's lite- | 
rary productions. His greateit enjoy- 
ment was in ſtudy—pleaſures vary 
with each different age; for God and 
nature never made any faculty, either 
in ſoul or body, but he prepared a ſuit- 
able object ir in order to its regular g gra- 
tification. 
Tube follies of men of a certain age, 
on this account, have the pre- eminence 
to all others, a ridiculous dignity, that 
gives them a right 70 be laughed at in the 
firſt place. The phenomenon of ſeeing 
amorous purſuits under grey hairs, may 
as much aſtoniſh us, as to ſee thoſe 
mountains whoſe top is covered with 
ſnow, and whoſe bowels abound with 
flames. Mr. Burt had a happy temper, 
. | 1 tor med | 
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formed Ch principles of Chriſtian 


philoſophy. Such was his chearfulneſs, 


that none of the accidents of life 


could diſcompoſe him; ſuch his for- 
tirude, that not even the ſevereſt trials 
could unman him. He had a col- 
lected ſpirit, and on no occaſion want- 
ed a reſource. He could retire within 
himſelf, and hold the world at defiance. 
This amiable daughter poſſeſſed alſo 
theſe qualities, in an eminent degree. 
Captain Lewis dying, their circum- 
| ſtances were reduced; but Lady Fin- 
lay, by her ingenuity ,ſupplicd the loſs 
they tuſtained in his half-pay. She 
had a fine genius for painting, and in 
that art did wonders. By the fale only 
of a Crucifixion, and an Arcadia, ſhe 
maintained her family for two years. 
She concealed her r name, leſt ſhe ſhould 
irritate 
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irritate Lord Munſter more againſt her; 
but had too much good ſenſe to be 
aſhamed of employing thoſe talents, be- 
ſtowed on her by nature, for /o natural a 
purpoſe, And the hours that the indolent 
devote 10 reſt, and the licentions to plea- 
ſure, ſhe dedicated to providing bread 
for her family. Good blood cannot be 
kept up, without the ſhambles of the 
market, ſo it is no ſcandal to procure 
that by ingenuity, or induſtry, when the 
appendages of gentility are fo far re- 
duced, as not to afford it otherwiſe, 
The picture called Arcadia, is in the 
poſſeſſion of the Marquis of P—— 
In it there is exhibited a view of the 
moſt delightful region, with the grand- 
_ eſt rural ſcenery in the world; and a ro- 
mantic wildneſs runs through the 
whole, which gives uncommon beau- 
ties 
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ties to the piece. Her kappy fancy, 
and the proſpects in the country, ( they 
ſupplied her with vales more charm- 
ing than thoſe of Juan Fernandez, with 
lawns like thoſe of Tinian, and finer 
water-falls than thoſe of Quibo. She 
copied the greateſt beauties in nature, 
and formed the fineſt imitations. The 
invention of the whole is extremely 
pleaſing; and has been applauded by 
all who have ſeen it, as a maſter piece 
in the landſcape way. 

Lady Finlay's health decreaſing, ſhe 
could no longer exert this talent; and 
the miſerable ſituation to which. her 
Lord was reduced, in conſequence of 
his attachment ro her, afforded her 
conſtant uneaſineſs. The griping hand 
of poverty, produced painful fears, 

| and 
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and corroding cares, while the anxiety 
of mind each ſuffered for the other, in- 55 
creaſed their mutual calamity. 

The death of two fine children at 
laſt entirely ſubdued Lady Finlay's re- 

maining ſpirits She died in child-bed, 
(the infant ſurviving her a few hours) 

leaving behind her only two children. 
It was | thaw Lord Finlay's cup of af- 
fliction was filled. He had reaſon to 
fear, the deceaſed, deareſt object of his 
tendereſt affections, had periſhed for 
want of proper aſſiſtance. Aſſiſtance ! 
their ſcanty circumſtances denied ! If 
previous to this, when he perceived in 
her any marks of ſorrow, it was to him 
as if ali nature had been eclipſed 
what muſt have been his ſenſations 
then ? they were too great for huma- 


nity to ſupport! His reaſon for ſook 
„ E him 
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him; and the third day after her de- 
ceaſe, he expired in the delirium of 
madneſs. 

Nothing can give a better ſenſe of : 
tne conſideration man ought to have of 


His latter end, than the following lines 
of Sir Thomas More 


« You'd weep, if fure _ but one : month 
to ſtay; 
Vet laugh, uncertain of a ſingle day !“ 


Few ale the happy marriages con- 
tracted contrary to the conſent of 
parents. —Diſobedience to them, like 
murder, ſeldom goes unpuniſhed in this 
life“. Mr. Burt wrote Lady Frances 
Finlay a letter, informing her of the 
melancholy cataſtrophe of this unfortu- 
nate couple, and beſeeching her in- 


. see the Fifth Crmmandaione; . 
* 5 
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'rereſt with Lord Munſter, in behalf of 


their helpleſs progeny.  _ 
Could tears, Madam,” ſaid he, 
* write as legibly as ink, my ſtream- 


ing eyes would be an inexhauſtible 


fund, to aſſiſt me to ſend you the woes 


of a poor old man, and to pour forth 
the forrows of my foul! But Cicero 


could not have deſcribed, Apelles could 


not have painted, nor Roſcius have 7e- 


preſented, the heart-rending ſcenes I 


have lately witneſſed.” 

Lord Munſter died the day 1 
his daughter received the above letter. 
He had for ſome time before loit all 


ſenſation. The pleaſures or pains of 


others „ Vere to him of ſo little ,1 17 


portance, that he lived as if he had 
been, the only creature b. in the 


1 


alt. _ He could not bear to 
„% mb 
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bene of the applauſe, ſome of his oppo- 
nents in politics had acquired, and 
grudged them a reputation, he thought 
only ſuitable to his own diſtinguiſhed 
abilities. Different from 'that con- 
queror, of whom it is ſaid he filenced 
the whole earth, he fancied that the 
whole world muſt talk of his diſgrace. 
He could not ſupport it; and a piſtol 
put an end to his wretched exiſtence. 
A careful obſerver of events will fre- 
quently ſee, that flagrant vices are po 
niſhed by ſome en ſtrokes of 
wretchedneſs, and bad diſpoſitions 
made ſenſible of the evils they bring on 
others. Never did any Greek or Ro- 
man commit ſuicide, from too quick 
2 ſenſe of private wa. 
glory in the vulgar may be * ble, 


Ys. 
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nay, may be diverting; but in a great 
man it is into/erable : nothing is greater 
in a man, than to be above even great. 
neſs itſelf. 3 
Lady Frances was left by her 
father, the entire poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mily eſtate. she immediately wrote 
to Mr. Burt, deſiring he would leave 
a place, which muſt neceſſarily revive 
in him ſuch melancholy ideas, and 
bring her nephew and niece to Munſter 
houſe; incloſing him a ſum of money 
to diſcharge debts, and to defray the 
expences of the journey. He inſtant- | 
ly complied with her requeſt, and re- 
ſided with her, though ſhe immediate- 
ly not only ſettled on him, the annuity 
he had formerly been promiſed, but 
_ alſo paid the arrears due on it. 
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| Had Lord and Lady q "inlay lived a 
ic weeks longer, Lady Frances would 
have chearfully aſſigned to them the 
eſtate bequeathed to her, and which 
their virtues ſo juſtly entitled them to. 
It js a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world 
dirtiaus people are often very miſerable, 
and vicious owes bappy, which is wholly 
repugnant to the nature of a Being, 
who appears infinitely wiſc and good 
in all his works, unleſs we may ſup— 
poſe, that fuch a promiſcuous and un- 
diſtinguiſhing diſtribution of good and 
cvil, which was neceſſary for carrying 
on the deſigns of Providence in this life, 
will be rectiſicd and made amends for 
in another. 5 

Lady Frances poſſeſſed the moſt 
attractive beauty, was ſurrounded with 

every 


1 
every grace, and bleſſed with every 
virtue, frat could enſlave the affections, 
and captivate the ſoul of the moſt 
ſtubborn philoſophers. The ſound of 
her voice had an engaging ſweetneſs; 
and her expreſſions were well choſe, 
without being affefted.—In a ward, it 
was her character and mind that gave 
| charms to her perſon. Lord Darnley 
made his aderclies to her, in which he 
had been countenance, by Lord Mun- 
ſter, and every preparation was making 
fer . before her rather? s 
LE 
1 Darnley was one of the moſt. 
amiable of men. He gave à grace to 
every thing he ſaid—a refined and de- 
licate wit enlivened all his diſcourſe, 
and the vivacity of his imagination 
diſk overed itſelf continually in freſh 
E 4 ſallies. 
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ſallies. But what irreſiſtibly fixed Lord 


Munſter's partiality, was the art with 


which he diſguited his own cit and 


knowledge to make him ſhine. He con- 


formed entirely, to that pleaſing cri- 


terion of true humour, which Mr. Ad- 
diſon gave,—* That it looks grave 


itfelf, while it makes all others laugh.” 
He had a turn for placing things in 


a ridiculous point of view, which was 


highly diverting—but by this he never 


offended ; he formed his ridicule on a 
circumſtance, whichthe party attacked 


was not in his heart unwilling to grant 


him; that he was guilty of an exceſs in 
ſomething which in itſelf was laudable*, 


V Pliny recommends ridicule as an admira- 
ble weapon againſt vice. It is ſurely better here 


employed, than as Shafteſbury recommends i it, 


for the teſt of truth. 


Us 
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He very well underſtood what he choſe. 
to be, what was his predominant pal- 
ſion, and knew he need not fear his 
anger, for declaring he was a little 
too much the thing. 
Nice raillery is a decent mixture 
of praiſe and reproach ; it touches 
ſlightly upon little failings, only to 
dwell the more upon great qualities. 
1 believe what renders courtiers pleaſ- 
ing, is the attention they pay to the 
ſelf-love of others. I ſhall only add, 
that the politeneſs of Lord Darnley's 
manners would not ſuffer him to 
omit any of thoſe engaging attentions 
which are ſo capable of pleaſing; and 
as he was deeply in love with Lady h 
Frances, he inſpired her with mutual 
ſentiments. How then muſt it furpriſe 
Ep the. 
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the world to find, that upon her ſudden 
- acquiſition of wealth, the marriage 
did not take place! The philoſopher, 
experienced in the viciſſitudes of hu- 
man events, views ſuch ſudden diſſo- 


lutions of the moſt intimate connec- 


tions without ſurpriſe or amazement. 
In regard to the moral and po- 


litical world, it is not always great 


and adequate caules that produce 


ſtrange and ſurpriſing events; on the 


contrary, they often are the reſult 
of things ſcemingly ſmall, and utter- 
ly diſproportionate to their effects. 


The ſame conſtant fluctuation that 
attends the ſeaſons, and all the ap- 
pendages of the globe we inhabir, 
aflects the heart of man, making it a 
prey, by turns, to different paſſions. 
he 


1 
The well-r regulated mind alone, can 
boaſt of any degree of contilleney; and 
that too often late in life, the product 
of long experience, and unnumbered 
cares, It was in vain Lord Darnley 
declared the diſintereſtedneſs of his 
paſſion, and intreated Lady Frances, to 
ſettle che property of the family out of 
his power, previous to her marriage. 
She remained unmoved]; only ailured 
him, that nothing but what ſhe appre- 
hended was her ſirſt duty, could alienate 
her from him, and that ſhe never 
would diſpoſe of herſelf to any other : 
but adviſed him to marry. She applied 
herſelf intirely to the care of her 
family, and to the improvement of 
that property, inveſted in her perſon. 
| Living intirely in the country, ſhe 
fou; She, in the beauty of nature, in 
i ſcience, | 


TO} 
ſcience, and the love of order, that 
ſatisfaction, which in the world (where 
people are the ſlaves of apology, and 
the dupes of caprice) is eagerly pur- 
ſued, but never found. It is princi- 
pally on this account, that people in 
general, are ſo often declaiming againſt 
human life. She conſidered ſociety is 
manifeſtly maintained by a circulation 
of kindneſs: we are all of us, in 
tome way or other, wanting aſſiſtance, 
and in like manner qualified to give it. 
None are in a ſtate of independency 
on their fellow- creatures. The moſt 
ſlenderly endowed are not a mere bur- 
then on the community; even they 
can contribute their ſhare to the com- 
mon good. We learn what are juſtly 


our mutual claims, from this mutual | 


dependency ; that on its account, as 
Fo te no 0 = cone 


well as for other reaſons, our life is 
not to pais in a round of pleaſure, or 
iüdlencis, or according to the ſuggeſtions 

of mere fancy, or in ſordid or ſelfiſh. 
purſuits. Can there be any thing more 
evidently our duty, than that we ſhould 
return the kindne's we receive; than 
that, if many are employed in promot- 
ing our intereſt, we ſhould be as in- 
tent in advancing theirs? All men 
are by nature equal: their common 
paſſions and affections, their common 
infirmities, their common wants, give 
ſuch conſtant remembrances of this 
equality, even to thoſe who are moſt 
diſpoſed to forget it, that they cannor, 
with all their endeavours, render them- 
ſelves unmindful of it. They cannot 


become inſenſble, how unwilling ſoever = 


they may be to con/ider, that their debt 


Lak 
1s as much their demands, as they owe 
to others as much as they reaſonably. 
can expect from them. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that Providence would have 
made ſuch diſtinctions among men, 
ſuch unequal diſtributions, but that 
they might endear themſelves to one 
another by mutual helps and obliga- 
tions. Gratitude is the ſureſt bond of 
love, friendſhip, and ſociety. 
The various conditions of human 
life ſeem ſo admirably adapted to the 
ſeveral diſpoſitions of individuals, that 
if our happineſs in this life were in- 
tended, the unequal diſtribution of the 


gifts of fortune affords the moſt plau- | 


ſible means to effect it. Through na- 
ture, indeed, love is centered at home, 
and not improperly, though the moſt 
emiable and God-like i is, che moſt di- 
> verged. 
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verged. But as the principle regards 1 
of human love, are, for the much 
greater part, over ſelfiſn and con- 
tracted, the divine goodneſs has ſo di- 
rected its operations, as to render them 
neceſſary, and very often unintention- 
ally productive of common ſocial good. 


have often obſerved, that people fa- | 


voured by fortune ſeldom feel for the 
pain of the mind, even though they 


themſelves are the authors of it; their 


pity alone is excited by certain diſ- 
graces, certain exterior evils, ſuch as 
fick neſs and poverty. This was by no 
means the caſe with Lady Frances, 
who intereſted herſelf in the diſtreſſes of 
the ſoul, with a goodneſs equally no- 
ble and judicious, and offered to the 


unhappy, all thoſe labouring under any 


ſpecies 


T4641 


ſpecies ot innocent diſtreſs, conſola- 
tion and relief. 


Fer education taught her, that virtue 


and abilities can only procure us real 
happineſs, and that nothing but doing 
good, in that ſphere of life in which 
we are placed, can afford true felicity to 
a noble ſoul. Upon her father's death 
ſhe found herſelf poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
of twenty thouſand pounds a year, and 
three hundred thouſand pounds in 
mortgages, The houſe and pleaſure 
grounds were in great diſrepair, from 


the late Earl's conſtant reſidence in 


London, and the environs. Lady 
Frances ſent for Mr. Brown, WhO 
found great capabilities in the ſituation: 
under his direction, it is now one of the 
fineſt places in England. She ac- 
quainted him of her intention of build- 


| 9 | | * 


ED 
ing a number of houſes, for the re? 
ception of artificers, and the intro- 
duction of certain manufactures. He 
fixed upon a beautiful ſituation, at the 
ſide of a navigable river. Mr. Adams 
approved very much of the plan, Lady 
Frances ſubmitted to his inſpection 
he perfected and improved it. It 
conſiſted of one hundred houſes; and 
a tribuna in the center. Upon the ſolid 
foundation of the Doric, the Jonic, 
and Corinthian orders , riſe gradu- 

ally with all their beauty, . 
tion, and ornaments. 


7 ibaxs, a term applied to a building quite 
round, or ſuch as conſiſts of many ſides and 
angles, as the famous room within the great 
Duke's gallery at Florence : ſometimes it is 
applied for a building, whoſe area or plan is 
ſemicircular, as the ſection of a cupola. 
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The fa bric ſeizes the moſt in- 


Curious eye» No modern building is 


comparable to it for the outward de- 


e rations; and for the diſpoſition 
37ithin, it has been formed, from what- 


ever ancient and modern times afford, 


moſt adapted and ſuitable to the pur- 
poſe of the ſtructure, not excluding 
decorations, which are diſtributed with 
equal taſte and ceconomy. The ſciences 
and arts are aſſembled together, in this 


fine building, and connected (if I may 


be allowed the expreſſion) by a large 


and well choſen library in all faculties : 


| Here is whatever the lower people's in- 


tereſt, or the man of taſte's curioſity 


can deſire. The firſt object that pre- 
ſents itſelf to the eye, on entering 


into this noble hall, which is no leſs 
ſpacious than ſplendid, is the ſtatue of 
on 1 


n 

the founder, inviting the lovers of 
literature, to make uſe of the telps, 
which ſhe has provided for them. 
This ſtatue is of white marble, as 
large as lite, and entirely worthy of 
Mr. More, the artiſt; who has im- 
proved the exact likeneſs with an air 
of grandeur, and benevolence, dignity 

and affability. 
And what 1s a very well choſen or- 
nament for ſuch a place, there is a re- 
preſentation of nine of the moſt emi- 
nent libraries—the Babylonian, Athe- 
nian, Alexandrian, Palatine, &c.— 
with fhort inſcriptions giving an ac- 
count of each. And to ſet in view, the 
origin. and firſt advance of learning, in 
ſeveral countries - there are painted on 
large pilaſters, ranged along the middle 
of the library, thoſe perſons, who were 
©. reputed 


reputed to have been the inventor of 

letters, in ſeveral languages. Adam, 
Abraham, Moſes, Mercurius, Ægyp- 
tius, Hercules, Cadmus, Cecrops, Py- 
thagoras, and ſeveral others, with the 


| letters,which each of theſe are ſaid to 


have invented, written uncer their pic- 
tures. 

This library i is open at ſtated times, 
| (like that of the Vatican, and the French 
king's) with every proper accommoda- 
tion to all ſtrangers. This was great- 
ly wanted in this kingdom. London, 
after ſo many ages, remains without 
any conſiderable public library. The 
beſt is the Royal Society's: but even 


that is inconſiderable; neither is it open 


to the public; nor are the neceſſary 
conveniencies afforded ſtrangers for 
reading or waning, The Britiſh 


Muſeum 
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Muſeum is rich in manuſcripts, the 
 Harleian Collection, the Cottonian Li- 
brary, the collection of Charles I. 
and many others, eſpecially on our 
own hiſtory ; but it ts wretchedly poor 
in printed books: and it is not ſuffi- 
ciently acceſſible to the public; their 
revenue not being ſufficient to enable 
them, to pay a proper number of at- 
tendants“. . 

An ingenious Perſian lately in Eng- 
land, gave an account of many thou- 
ſand Arabian manuſcripts, totally un- 
known to the gentlemen, of the uni- 
_ verſity of Oxford. It is to be withed 
theſe were procured. The Orientals 


»The reaſon polite literature is more cul- 
nvated in Paris than London, is on account of 
the univerfity libraries, and academies of the 
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and Hebrews were the parents of 
knowledge, and the Greeks no more 
than their ſcholars: how groſs were 


their notions of prudence and virtue, 
till Orpheus, and the travelled philo- 


ſophers, taught them better! The in- 
ſtitutions of modern nations, are not to 


be compared to thoſe of the ancients, 


as almoſt all theſe had the advantage, 


of being founded by philoſophers. 
Athens and Sparta were the two firſt 


formed ſtates of Greece. Solon and 
Lycurgus, who had ſeen the ſucceſs of 
the plan, conducted, by Minos in Crete, 


and who partly copied after that wiſe 


prince, erected theſe two celebrated re. 


publics. The ſagacious ſyſtem of 
Egypt, ſerved as a model to all the 


| eaſt. 
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The aſtronomical obſervatory is fur- 
niſhed with the beſt inſtruments ; ana- 
tomy has an amphitheatre, and a ſpa- 


cious room filled with a compleat ict 


of anatomical pieces in wax. 


Painting and ſculpture, beſides a 
moſt convenient apartment for the 


ſtudy and practice of theſe arts, have 
two large rooms full of models of 
the moſt valuable remains of antiquity, 


taken from their originals. 
The pupils of architecture have a 


hall, crouded with deſigns and models 


of the fineſt pieces, antient and mo- 
dern—and there are contiguous apart- 


ments where all the liberal ſciences are 
read and taught, as logic, phylic, 
ethics, metaphyſics, aſtronomy, geo- 


graphy, geometry, &c. 
N This 
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Ih his aſſemblage of ſtudies in every 
branch is further enriched with curious 


muſeums of antiques, and natural 


hiſtory. All theſe advantages are 
heightened by the lectures of able pro- 
feſſors in every art and every ſcience. 


This academy receives two hundred 
ſcholars, affords them a liberal ſupport; 


and leads them through a perfect | 


_ courſe of education; from the firſt ele- 
ments of letters, through the whole 
circle of the ſciences ; from the loweſt 


claſs of grammatical learning, to the | 
| higheſt degrees in the ſeveral faculties. | 
It properly and naturally conſiſts of 


two parts, rightly forming two eſta- 
bliſhments, the one ſubordinate to the 


other. The deſign of the one was to 
lay the foundation of ſcience ; that of 
the other, to raiſe and compleat the 


ſuper- 


| 
| 
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leaſt ; whereas, if he departs from it, 


1 2 1 


ſuperſtructure: the former was to ſup⸗ 
ply the latter with proper ſubjects; and 


the latter was to improve the ad- 
vantages reccived in the former. 
The young gentlemen in the neigh- 


bourhood are permitted to receive in- 
ſtructions from the ſeveral profeſſors 
and a day is ſet apart, when they exa- 


mine young people, in order to diſcover 
wherein their genius conſiſts, and to 


what kind of ſtudies or employments 


they naturally are ſuited. Every man 


„ e is e = particular bent and 
diſpoſition, to ſome particular charac- 


ter; and his ſtruggling againſt it, is 
the fruitleſs and endleſs labour of 


Siſyphus. Let him follow and culti- 
vate that vocation, he will ſucceed in 


it, and be conſiderable in one way at 


he 


| 
| 
| 
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he will at beſt be inconſi terable, proba- 
bly ridiculous. Cicero ſaid, that ma- 
fiers ſhould conſider the nature of their 
| ſcholars, leaſt they ſhould act like un- 
ſkilful huſbandmen, who would ſow 


wheat in a ſoil, that was only proper 


for oats. Might it not prove an uſe- 
ful inſtitution, if public ſocieties were 
_ erected on this plan? By this means, 


moſt ſubjects might become beneficial 


to the public; and not only the arts 
be brought to perfection, but all the 


poſts of government, be well ſup- 


plied : whereas, we now daily hear 
complaints, of the want of proper per- 
ſons to direct affairs, whilſt the youth _ 
are condemned to ſtudies, and matri- 
culated into certain arts, or employ- 
ments, before they arrive at years of : 


diſcretion. 


: — — 
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Some parents on the birth of 2 


fon, determine what profeſſion he is 
to be of. The father ſometimes, de- 
ſigns his ſon for a judge, becauſe his 


grand- father was one*, which may be 
as abſurd as to deſign a weakly child 
for a running footman, or a purblind 
boy for a painter. Sometimes a young, 
man 1s to be a colonel becauſe he is 


tall, or an alderman becauſe he has a 


large belly. 
When any remarkable genius diſ- 


played itſelf in any of the young 


„The Chineſe are ſaid to adapt an admira- 
ble piece of policy ; the ſon is always of the 
father's trade, which makes them admirable ar- 
tiſans. May not this be the cauſe of the ſmall 


| progreſs the arts have made in that part of the 
world, and of the dull uniformity and want of 


taſte that diſtinguiſhes all their works ? 


men, 
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men, their talents were cultivated 


for that art or ſcience. The maſter 


for oratory, was recommended by 
Mr. Sheridan, who ſays that the art 
of oratory may be taught „upon as 
certain principles, ad wich as good a 
proſpect of ſucceſs, as it ever was by 

the rhetoricians of Greece or Rome, 
or as the arts of muſic, painting, &c. 
are taught by their ſeveral profeſſors. 
He formed himſelf on Quintilian's in- 
ſtitutes of eloquence, who particularly 
recommends chircnemy, or gracefulneſs 
of action, which took riſe in the age 
of heroiſm, was practiſed by the great- 
eſt men in Greece, was approved of 
by Socrates, ranked by Plato amongſt 
the civil virtues, and recommended 
by Chryſippus in his treatiſe upon the 
education of youth, Quintilian had 
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the acquiſition of an hundred years 
after Cicero's death, to improve his 


knowledge — he had greater oppor- 
tunities than Cicero ever had, to ſtudy 
& that intellectual relation, that ſecret 


charm, in the liberal profeſſions, 
which, connecting one to the — 
combines them all.“ 


One angle of the rribuna,; Is entirely 
dedicated to the education of women. 


Twenty young ladies are admitted, 


and there are funds for their perpetual 
maintenance, as that of the two hun- 
dred ſcholars. In the ſelection of 


theſe young gentlewomen, ſhe always 
gives the preference to thoſe, who la- 
bour under any eb of bo- 
dy —endeavouring, by increaſing their 
reſources within them ſelves, to compen- 
ſäate for their outward defetfs, When 


i 


it is found that any of theſe ladies have 
a taſte for any manual or mental art, 
they cultivate it, and aſſiſt them in 


the pleaſanteſt means, and by various 


little attentions , confirm theſe incli- 


nations with all the ſpirit of purſuit, 


requiſite to preſerve minds (in general) 


from that ſtate of languidneſs and in- 
activity, whereby life is rendered irk- 
ſome to thoſe, who have never found it 


unfortunate. In this eſtabliſhment ſhe 
entirely runs counter to that of Madame 
de Maintenon's at Saint Cyr; where 


the young women, who ſhould have | 
been inſtructed in rural labours, and 
economy in the duties of a family, 


in the employments of Solomon's vir- 


ftuous women, by their education, were 


only fit to be addreſſed by men who 


were rich enough to require in a wife 
nothing 
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nothing but virtue. This is alſo the 


foible of too many parents, who all 
expect their daughters are to fill exalted 
ſtations in life, and by educating them 
with that view, diſqualify them for cheir 


after —_ 
As divines ſay that ſome people take 


more pains to be damned than it would 
coſt them to be ſaved, ſo many people 
employ more thought, memory, and 


application, to be fools, than would 


| ſerve to make them wiſe and uſeful 


members of ſociety. The ancients 


eſteemed it an honor to underſtand the 
making of every thing nece 


for of e 
A vithout any dependence 


on others; and it is that which Homer 
+ moſt commonly a wiſdom, and 
| knowledge. He deſcribes old Eumæus 
making his own ſhoes, and ſays, he 


had built ſome fine ſtalls for the cattle 
he bred. Ulyſſes himſelf built his own 
houſe, and ſet up his bed with great art, 
the ſtructure of which ſerved to make 


him known to Penelope again. When 
he left Calypſo, it was he alone that 
built and rigged the ſhip.— From all 


which we ſee the ſpirit of theſe ancient 


times. 
Theſe young ladies are not inſtructed 
to declaim with grace, or ſing with 


taſte; but if they are leſs amuſing, 
they are infinitely more uſeful and in- 


tereſting companions ,10 thoſe they 
afterwards affociate with, whether in 


the character of wives or friends. Se- 


veral of them have married very well 


in the neighbourhood. There is no 


ſentiment more cold, or of ſhorter 


continuance, than admiration, We 
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grow weary of a ſet of features, though 


ever ſo beautiful. Between folly, and 
a homely perſon, there is this difference; 
the latter is conſtantly the ſame, at leaſt 


with imperceptible alteration, whilſt 
_ folly is ever putting on ſome new ap- 
pearance, and giving, by that means, 


freſh pain and diſguſt. However 


true this may be, I believe it would 


require ſome rhetoric to convince a 
young man not to prefer the folly 


that accompanies beauty, to wiſdom 


and deformity. Though Sir Francis 


Bacon aſſures us in his natural phi- 
loſophy, that our taſte is never bet- 
ter pleaſed, than with thoſe things, 
ings at firſt created a diſguſt in 


He gives particular 1 of 


5 450 olives, and other things, which 
the palate ſeldom approves of at firſt; 
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but when it has once got a- reliſh of 


them, generally retains it for life. 

The ſtreets, which were built on each 
ſide of the Tribuna, were uniform, and 
the houſes ornamented with emblema- 
tical figures, of the different trades in- 
tended for the poſſeſſors. She permit- 


ted them to live rent- free for the two 
firſt years, and admitted none but ſuch 


who excelled in their art. This was 


certainly very political—By encourag- 
ing them in this manner, it enabled 


them at firit to work, and ſell their 
manufactures at a moderate rate; 
which inſured them the buſineſs of 


the neighbouring e counties, that would 


otherwiſe have: fer ſent at a greater dil- 
tance, for what could be equally 
produced at home“ "= 


would 


The 


® The enormous taxes the Spaniards lay on 
manufactures are the ruin of trade, which 


[ 
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The ſize of the houſes decreaſes gra- 
dually, from the centre of every . 
As Lady Frances ſpared no expence 
in the execution, Mr. Adams directed 
it with the greateſt taſte and propriety. 
The ſmalleſt houſes are, indeed, exteri- 
orly, the handſomeſt, on account of 
their twiſted columns; yet, as they con- 
vey an idea of weak neſs, they always 
diſpleaſe when they are made uſe of as 
ſupports to heavy buildings. The 
different orders ſucceed each other, 
from the Corinthian to the Tuſcan, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the houſes. 
Mr. Hogarth obſerves on this head, 


would otherwiſe flouriſh ; : and the people a are 
reduced, by that miſconduct in their rulers, to 
purchaſe from their enemies things they them- 
elves could produce, if the en met with 
** encouragement. 
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that the bulks and proportions of ob- 


jiects are governed by fitneſs and pro- 
priety ; that it is this which has eſta- 
bliſhed the ſize and proportion of 
chairs, tables, and all ſorts of uten- 


ſils and furniture; has fixed the di- 


menſions of pillars, arches, &c. for the 
ſupport of great weights; and ſo regu- | 


lated all the orders in architecture. 
In the courſe of ten years Lady 


Frances brought all the above plans to 


perfection; which ſhe the more eaſily 
effected, from Mr. Burt's having main- 
tained a correſpondence with the /iz- 
rati, in moſt parts of the world, And 
as the encouragement given, was great, 
it is not ſurpriſing , that her academy 
became a ſeat of the muſes, and a 


place to which many reſorted, for the 


* 
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If their ears were enchanted by har- 
mony, their eyes were cqually raviſhed 


by the beauties of painting and ſculp- 
ture. In this charming manſion is 
blended the improvement of the arts, 
with that of philoſophy : an exquilite 
aſſemblage of all the ſweets of lite. 
Architecture, ſtatuary, painting, and 
muſic, find in her a patroncſs. Refine- 
ment of taſte in a nation, is always ac- 

companied with refinement of manners. 
People accuſtomed to behold order 
and elegance in public buildings, and 
public gardens, acquire urbanity in 
private. The Italians, on the revival 
of the liberal arts and ſciences, gave 
them the name of wvirtz; from this 
vwas derived the term of virtuoſo, which 
has been accepted throughout Europe. 


Should not chis appellation intimate, to 
G3 thoſe 


[1 


thoſe who aſſume it to themſelves, that 
the ſtudy of what is beautiful, in na- 
ture or art, ought to render them more 


virtuous than other men. Excluſive 
of the above buildings, there are 


others finely adapted to their different 


purpoſes, at the ſame time calculated 
to ornament the grounds. There 
are manufactories of different kinds; 
and ſilks wrought by hydraulic ma- 
chines, which renders the workmanſhip 
more eaſy and expeditious. Lady 
Frances procured artificers from Tul- 


cany for a porcelaine manufactory, 
which has continued with them from 
the ancient Etruſcans. She has alſo 
eſtabliſhed a manufactory of earthen 


ware, procuring models of Etruſcan 


vaſes in Terra Cotta, made after thoſe 
in the Vatican library. Theſe are 
1 9 8 55 
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uſe] even in the moſt common veſſels. 


he allo took ſome pains in regulat- 


on. 


ing the Greſs of the young women. 
A country girl returning from the 
ipring wich a pitcher of water on her 


| ca a, per fect! . reſembles thoſe figures 


? . 1 2 » » 
which 42 — + 0 Cx quiſite a; atiques IC- 
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preſent. in the Mme attitude. The 
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beauty, may be ſren in th: ornamental 


| part OF | Ature; Th 22 23 and colours 


cf plants, flowers, leaves; the panting 
in butterflies wings, ſells, &cc. which 
ſeem of little other intended ule, than 
that of entertaining the eye with the 
pleaſure of variety: in this all the 
ſenſes delight and are equally averſe 
to ſameneſs— 1 de car is as mucli 


oſtended with Gn. continued note, as 
| Tx " the 


the eye is with bla fixed to a point, . 


or to the view of a dead wall. 


_ Every building is rendered ornamen- 


tal to the grounds. There is a botanical 


garden, which is filled with plants and 
flowers, which have been preſented to 
Linnæus, from whom ſhe received 


them, from every part of the globe. One 


of his pupils reſides here, in an elegant 


habitation, in which there is a rotunda 


' where lectures on botany are given: 
this fine room is ſurrounded with exotic 
plants. Mr. Burt entirely concurred 
with Linnæus, in wiſhing, that gentle- 
men deſigned for theological ſtudies 


were directed to apply as much time 


to the ſtudy of phyſics as they ſpent 


in metaphyſics and logic, which he 5 1 


Judges neither ſo indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, nor uſeful as the former. 


e 1 

Lady Frances alſo erected an hoſpi- i 

tal for the reception of two hundred 
incurables; a thing much wanted in 

this kingdom, without paying any 

regard to their country, religion, or 


| diſeaſe, requiring no ſecurity in caſe of 


death, The practice of moſt of the 
public hoſpitals in this country 1s 
widely different, the reſtrictions of 


admiſſion being ſuch as frequently de- 


_ prive many from receiving the benefit | 
firſt intended by the founder. But 


ſhe had a fund of charity of another 


ſtamp, which gave her infinitely more 


pleaſure, as it was free from the often- 


tation of thoſe acts of public bounty. 
; Theſe were private donations to thoſe 
' whoſe circumſtances were not yet ſo 
bad as to oblige them to beg publicly. 

If an induſtrious tradeſman had a nu- 


merous 


'1 go | 


merous family, little buſineſs, or a 
{ſmall ſtock, ſhe found means to ſupply 


his wants, or put him in a way of 
carrying on his buſineſs to greater ad- 
vantage, in ſuch a manner, as that 


Sometimes he himſelf did not know the 


the party fuccoured, and Mr. Burt, 
knew any thing of the matter, for this 
worthy man was her ſecret almoner, and 
ſearched out for the ſecret neceſſities of 


modeſt and induſtrious poor. She had 


the happineſs ariſing from the conſci- 


ouſneſs of having maintained numerous 
families in decent plenty, who, without 

her well timed and ſecret bounty, muſt 
have been a charge to the pariſh. But | 
| The was a great enemy to poor-rates, 


1udging with Davenant, that they will 
be the bane of our manufactures. 


Lady 
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Lady Frances was far from being 
alarmed at the great expences of her 
undertakings. She thought her large 


{ortune, and her nephew's long minori- 


ty, as it put it in her power, could 


not be better employed than in works 


of national magnificence. The power 
and wealth of ancient Greece were moſt 
ſeen and admired in the ſplendor of 


the temples, and other ſublime ſtruc- 
tures of Pericles. He boaſted, that 


every art would be exerted, every hand 
employed, every citizen in the pay of 


the ſtate, and the city, not only beauti- 


fied, but maintained by itſelf. The 

ſums Lady Frances expended in bring- 
ing theſe plans to perfection, diffuſed 
* riches and plenty among the people, 

and has already doubled the eſtate. 

She has a fine collection of piftures.— 
7 
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The only way to raiſe a genius for 
painting, is to give encouragement : 


| hiſtorical painters get fo little by their 


profeſſion, that we have very few. 
This Lady Frances made her particu- 
lar object, to afford our youth ready 
acceſs to good pictures: till theſe be 


multiplied in Great Britain, we ſhall 


never have the reputation of produc- 
ing a good painter. If we expect to 
rival the Italian, the Flemiſh, or even 


the French ſchool, our artiſts muſt 


have before their eyes the finiſhed 
works of. the greateſt maſters. It is 
a pity, that when an ingenious gentle- 
man laſt winter ſubmitted to the par- 


liament, as worthy of their attention, 


© Mr. Wilkes, in the motion to refer to the : 
conſideration of the committee of ſupply the 


7 of the truſtees of the Briti/o Muſeum. 


ome 


ſome conſiderations that might tend to 
the encouragement of uſeful know- 
ledge, and the advancement in this 


kingdom of the arts and ſciences, he did 


not with his uſual intelligence, repreſent 


the bad = of the duty laid 


on pictures imported into Great Bri- 


tain: Were the bad effects of this re- 
preſented to our legiſlature, it is im- 


poſſible but it muſt be amended. This 
gentleman took notice in his ſpeech, that 
a remarkable opportunity of improv- 


ing the national taſte in painting, which 
was lately loſt, he hoped would now 


be recovered. The incomparable Sir 


| Joſhua Reynolds, and ſome other great 

| painters, who do honor to our country, 

generouſly offered to adorn the cathed- 
ral of St, Paul's, (a glorious monument 


bf 


with ſome of their moſt valuable 
works : but the propoſition was re- 


jected by the late Biſhop of London“, 
though he flatters himſelf it will be 
renewed, and accepted by the gentle- 
man at preſent in that ſee-ſh, who is not 
only a man of ſclid pieiy, but of the 


ſoundeſt learning, and of exquijice claſſical 
| taſte. The great art of human lite is 
not to eradicate the paſſions, - but to 


adopt the proper objects of them : if 
mankind cannot think fo abſtractedly 
as a pure effort of unmixcd reaſon 


implies, I preſume it follows, that 
ſome degree of paſſion is warranta- 
ble in devotion. While we are in our 


© Dr. Richard Terrick. 
* Dr. Robert Lowth. 


preſent 


preſent imperfect and embodied ſtate, 
it will be found neceſſary to call in 
externals to our aid, for the proper 
diſcharge of religious worſhip. Even 
among thoſe who in their private de- 
votions are molt ſincere, external acts 
and ceremonies, when properly con- 
ducted, become real aſſiſtances; be- 
cauſe the connection between the body 
and ſoul, between the ſenſes and the 
imagination, between the paſſions and 
the reaſon of mankind, is ſo ſtrong 
and mutual, that they uniformly act 
and re- act upon one another, and mu- 
tually raiſe the ſoul to new and higher 
degrees of fervor. 

This was ſo much Lady F *rances's 
opinion, that ſhe had ſome fine pieces 
of painting in her chapel, which is 


allo a very fine new building: ; the 
CO. archi- 
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architecture and paintings do honor to 


the artiſts She made it a rule to be 


conſtant in her attendance at church. 


Public acknowledgments of the good- 


neſs of God, and application for his 
bleſſings, contribute to give a whole 
community ſuitable apprehenſions of 
him: and theſe, if it was her duty to 
entertain, it was equally her duty to 
Propagate; both as the regard ſhe paid 
the divine excellencies was expreſſed, 
and as the ſame advantage that ſhe 
received from ſuch apprehenſions, was 
received by all whom they affected in 


the ſame manner. 
She had not the ſmalleſt degree of 


f aperſtition, having too much good ſenſe 


to imagine, the Deity can be perſuaded 
ro recede, from the ſettled laws of the 


univerſe, and the immurabilicy of his 
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nature. But ſhe knows the perfections 
of God are a ground, and ſufficient 
reaſon for prayer, and chat it is both 
an act and a means of virtue“. She 
had a mind free from prejudice, adorned 
with knowledge, and filled with the 
beſt principles; a noble firmneſs in 
ſhowing thoſe principles, and in main- 
taining them; in ſhort, every talent 
joined to the moſt amiable modeſty. 
She was adviſed to call her elegant 
village by the name of Athens; but 
this ſhe declined, naming it Manfter 


» We may quote from the Zendaveſta, a 

| wiſe and benevolent maxim, which compenſates 
for many an abſurdity. He who ſows the 
ground with care and diligence, acquires a 
greater ſtock of religious merit than he could 
gain by the repetacion of ten thouſand prayers. 


Zoroafter's I. — 
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— but ſhe juſtly thought it de- 
ſerved it; with this difference, that the 
inhabitants are too well informed to 
give into ſuch groſs ſuperſtitions, and 

ſo eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
upon by aftrologers, divines, ſooth- 
ſayers, and many other forts of con- 
jurers, as the Grecians dil. 

They excelled in arts; their laws 
were wiſe; they had brought every 
thing to perfection that makes life eaſy 
and agrerable: but they took little pains 
in the ſpeculative ſciences, geometry, 
aſtronomy, and phyſics. The anatomy 
of plants and animals, the knowledge 
of minerals and meteors, the ſhape 
of the earth, the courſe of the ftars, 
and the whole ſyſtem of the world, 5 


were ſtill myſteries to them. : 
The 


4% W-1 
The Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
knew ſomething of them, kept it a 
great ſecret and never ſpoke of them 
but in riddles; fo that until Alexander's 
time, and the reign of the Macedoni- 
ans, they had made no great progreſs 
in ſuch learning as might cure them of 
ſuperſtition. An immoderate love of 
the ſtudy of aſtrology, was a weakneſs 
which characterized allo the fifteenth 
century. In the age of Lewis XIV, 
the court was infatuated with the notion 
of judicial aſtrology: many of the 
princes, through a ſuperſtitious pride, 
ſuppoſed that nature, to diſtinguiſh 
them, had writ their deſtiny in the 


, fears. Victor Amadeus, Duke of Sa- 


voy, father to the Ducheſs of Burgun- 
dy, had an aſtrologer always with him, 
even after his abdication, The ſame 

e „ ˖· ˙· - 3 
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; weakneſs which gave credit to the 
abſurd chimera, judicial aſtrology, alſo 


occalioned the belief of ſorcery and 


witchcraft, courts of juſtice compoſed 
of magiſtrates, who ought to have 


had more ſenſe than the vulgar, were 
employed in trying perſons accuſed of 


_ witchcraft. —Lateſt poſterity mult hear 
with aſtoniſhment that the Madame 
d' Ancre was burnt at the Greve as a 


ſorcereſs. This unfortunate woman, 
when queſtioned by counſellor Cour- 
tin concerning the kind of ſorcery ſhe 
had uſed to influence the will of Mary 


de Medecis, having anſwered, She had 
| uſed that power only which great ſouls 
always bave over weak minds; this ſen- 


ſible reply ſerved only to precipitate 
the decree of her death.. 
| ® See Voltaire's Hiſt, of the age of Lewis XIV. 
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It muſt be confeſſed there is a ſtrong 
propenſity in man's nature, to aſſign 
every thing uncommon to ſuperna- 
tural means. But though I am very 

apt to believe there is greater credulity 

in moſt minds, than will be candidly 
acknowledged, yet the degree of it 

muſt be in proportion to people's igno- 
rance and want of information. Thus 
the famous doctors of the faculty at 
Paris, when John Fauſtus brought the 
* firſt printed books that had then been 


1 ſeen in the world, or at leaſt ſeen IP 


there, and fold them for manuſcripts, 
were ſurpriſed at the performance, 
and queſtioned Fauſtus about it; but 
he affirming they were manuſcripts, 
and that he kept a great many clerks 


| fied, Looking further, however, intothe 
oh H 3 work, 


employed to write them, they were ſatis- 
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work, and obſerving ſuch an exact 


' _ uniformity throughout the whole, that 


if there was a blot in one, it was the 
ſame in all, &c. &c. &c. their doubts 
were revived. The learned divines not 
being able to comprehend the thing, 
(and that was always ſufficient) con- 
| cluded it muſt be the devil; that it was 
done by magic and witchcraft, and 
that, in ſhort, poor Fauſtus (who was 


indeed nothing but a mere printer) 


dealt with the devil. 
They accordingly took him up for 


a magician and a conjurer, and one that 


worked by the Black Art, that is to ſay, 
by the help of the devil and threatened 


to hang him; commencing a proceſs. 


againſt him in their criminal courts; 
when the fear of the gallows induced 
Fauſtus 1 
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Fiauſtus to diſcover the ſecret—that he 


had been a compoſitor to Koſter of Har- 
lem, the firſt inventor of printing. 
Gardening made a much ſlower pro- 
greſs among the ancients, than archi- 
tecture. The palace of Alcinous, in 
the ſeventh book of the Odyſſey, is 
grand and highly ornamenred ; bur 
his garden is no better than what we 

call a kitchen garden. This alio Lady 
Frances excelled in. She had alſo a re- 
ceptacle for all forts of animals to re- 
tire to in their old age. It was of 
old the cuſtom to bury the favourite 
dog near the maſter. To uſe thoſe of 


the brute creation who toil for our 


_ Pleaſure, or labour for our profit, with 
hard and ungenerous treatment, is a 
ſpecies of inhumanity which all men 
allow to be derogatory from virtue, 
Ha4 The 
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The authors of wanton cruelty towards | 


the dumb creation, are juſtly execrated 
for their brutality. It is a crime which 
I believe many commit, without either 
conſidering the miſery it produces, or 


the guilt f incurs : and many more, 


who in fits of cauſeleſs or capricious 
_ diſpleaſure intend to inflict the miſery, 
have yet no ſenſe that they incur guilr. 


Lady Frances makes uſe of buffaloes 4 


to draw her ploughs. Theſe animals 
are far ſtronger than oxen, and eat leſs. 
Why have we not them in this coun- 

try, and dromedaries and camels ? 
She cultivates India corn, which 
grows with vaſt reeds, which is of 
great uſe; and has attemped the cul- 
ture of rice, and ſome other things upon N 
boggy ground, with tolerable ſucceſs. 
As our cork uſed to come from France, 
ON a= 


2 
and now grows in Italy, ſhe has tried 
| ir here, where it thrives amazingly it 
| reſembles the evergreen oak, and bears 


acorns, When you ſtrip other trees 
of their bark, they die; but this 
grows ſtronger, and produces a new 
coat. She leaves nothing e : 
which has a chance of becoming uſe- 
ful. She alſo procured ſheep from 
Norway, which are peculiar from hav- 
ing four horns, and being ſpotted like 
deer, with a coat of a ſubſtance betwixt 
the hair and wool, which is admirable 
for many uſes, 


Edward IV. has been greatly cen- 


1 | ſured, as taking a very impolitic and 


injurious meaſure in making a preſent 
to the King of Spain of ſome Cotl- 
wold weep 1 J the breed of which has 


been 


1 66% % 
been very detrimental to the Engliſh ”= 


woollen manufactory, which has been | 
a national branch of trade ever ſince. | 


The celebrated Buffon affirms, that 
our ſheep are very far removed from 
their natural ſtate ; from which it has 
been the uſual courſe of hangs to de- 
celine. 


Lady Frances cultivates filk-worms. 1 


The ancient Romans for a long time 
never dreamed that ſilk could be pro- 
duced in their country; and the firſt 
ſilk ever ſeen in Greece, was after the 
conqueſt of Perſia by Alexander the 
Great. From thence it was imported 
into Italy, but was ſold at the rate of 
an equal weight of gold.“ 
The Perſians being the only people 


» Vid. Vopiſcus i in Aureliano, i 
- * 
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of whom it was to be had, would not 
| permit a ſingle egg or worm to be car- 
ried out of their country. Hence the 

ancient Grecks and Romans were ſo 
little acquainted with the nature of 
| filk, that they imagined it grew like 
a vegetable. Holoſericum, or a ſtuff 
made of ſilk only, was worn by none 
but ladies of the firſt rank.“ But 
men of the greateſt quality, and even 
princes, were contented with ſubſeri- 
cum, or a ſtuff made of half ſilk; 
ſo that Heliogabulus is remarked for 
| being the firſt who wore holoſericumF. 
In the reign of the emperor Juſtinian, 


. »Tacitus Annal. 1 11. Fav. Vopiſcus i in vita 


Taciti Imperat. 
1 Elius Lampridius in vita Heliogabali. Pri- 


mus Romanorum holoſerica veſte uſus ſertur, 


cum Jam lubferncs 3 in uſa eſſent. 1 85 
a trial 
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a trial was made for bringing ſilk- 
worms alive to Conſtantinople, but 
without ſucceſs; however, two monks 
| who had been employed in the affair, 
repeated the trial with filk-worms 
eggs. The experiment ſucceeded ſo 
well, that to this Conſtantinopolitan 
: colony, all the filk-worms, and filk 
manufactures in Europe owe their ex- 
iſtence and origin. Till the middle of 
the twelfth century, all the filken 
ſtuffs at Rome and other parts of 
Europe were of Grecian manufacture. 
But Roger I. King of Sicily, about 


the year 1138, invading Greece with 


a fleet of veſſels with two or three 
benches of oars, called Galez or Sa- 


gittæ (from whence are derived the | 


|  ® Procop. de bello Goch. p. 345- 


words | 


E } 
| words galley and ſaique) and ſacking 
and plundering Corinth, Thebes, and 
Athens, brought away to Palermo, 


among other priſoners, a great number 
of ſilk weavers to inſtruct his ſubjects 


in that art. From them, as Otto 

Triſingenſis de geſtis Frederici, lib. 1. 
cap. 23. informs us, the Italians ſoon 
learnt the method of manufacturing 
ilk. 555 
Lady Frances did not reſtrain farm- 
ers, or the ſons of farmers from ſnoot- 
ing, as none are better entitled to 
game than thoſe whoſe property is the 
ſupport of it. 1 


« See that aſſemblage of the ſons of wealth, 
| Whoſe pity and humanity extend 
To dumb creation ! with what coſtly care 
They ſtudy to preſerve the brutal race 


From 


Inviolate the cruel privilege 
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From valgar perſecution! Truly great 
Were ſuch benevolence, could their deſign 
Deſerve ſo laudable a name ! — Alas 
What are they but monopoliſts in blood, 
That to themſelves endeavour to preſerve. 
Of ſlaughter and deſtruQtion ? What is is this 
Zut petty tyranny, th' ambitious child 
Of luxury and pride? If Heaven indulge 
A right to kill, each free-born Briton ſure 
May claim his portion of the carnage. All 
O'er nature's commoners, by nature's law, 
Plead equal privilege : what then ſupports 
This uſurpation in the wealthier tribe; 
The gualif5ing acres ? no, proud man, 
Poſſeſſions give not thee ſuperior claim 
To that, which equally pertains to all 
Whoſe property yon timid hare, which feeds 
In thy incloſure ? thine ? denied —allow'd, 
Vet if the fearful animal be thine, 
Becauſe ſhe innocently crops to-day 
The herbage of thy freehold, whoſe will be 
1 5 claim te· norroao, when thy neighbour's foil 


: | Aﬀords 
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Aflords her paſturage ? Aſſuming man! 

How is the hardy Briton's ſpirit tam'd 

By thy oppreſlive pride hen danger comes 
Who ſhall defend thy property? thyſelf? 
No; that poor Briton, whom thou haſt undone 


By proſecutions——will he not retort, 

« What's liberty to me? ”tis loſt ! 'tis gone! 

« If I muſt be oppreſs'd, it matters not 

% Who are th' oppreſſors. Shall I hazard life 

« For thoſe imperious lordlings, who denied 

„That privilege, which Heaven and nature 
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« For food, or ſport, or exerciſe to all?” 
* Philippic. 


Mr. Burt devoted his time much to 
his grand- children, though he was far 
from wiſhing to obtrude too much 
knowledge on their tender years, as the 
mind may be overſtrained by too in- 
tenſe application, in the ſame way as 


the body * be weakened by too 


a much 
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much exerciſe before it arrives at i 4 
full ſtrength. . 
Quintilian compares the underſtand- 
ing of children to veſſels into which 


no liquor can be poured but drop by £ 


drop. But there is a certain ſeaſon, 


when our minds may be enlarged— fi 
when a great ſtock of uſeful truths | 


may be acquired—when our paſſions | 


will readily ſubmit to the government 
of reaſon—when right principles may 
be ſo fixed in us, as to influence every 


important action of our future lives | 


If at that period it is neglected, 
error or ignorance are, according to 
the ordinary courſe of things, entailed 
upon us. Our paſſions gain a ſtrength | 
that we afterwards vainly oppoſc—— 
wrong inclinations become ſo confirm- 
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B 
ed in us, that they defeat all our 
endeavours to correct them. A 
ſuperior capacity, an ardent thirſt 
for knowledge, and the fineſt diſpoſi- 
tions, ſoon diſcovered themſelves in 
Lord Muntter ; particularly a ſingu- 
ler warmth of affection, and diſinter 
eſtedneſs of temper. And although 
experience evinces, that memory, un- 
derſtanding, and fancy, are ſeldom 
united in one perſon, yet he is one of 
thoſe tranſcendant geniuſes, who is 
bleſſed with all three. Mr. Burt 
treated him always with that diſtant 
condeſcenſion, which, though it en- 


courages to freedom, commands at 


the ſame time reſpect. He appeared 
in different characters to him, that he 


might find ſomething new and agree- 


able 1 in his converſation. 


„ Mon- 


E 


Montaigne ſays; * there is nothing 


like alluring the paſſions and affec- | 
tions; otherwiſe we only make aſſes 


| loaded with books.” Exquiſite is the 


fruit produced by a right temperature 
of the different qualities, and mixture 
of the world and philoſophy, buſineſs 
and pleaſure, dignity and politeneſs, 
The Romans termed it Urbanitas, the 


_ Greeks Atticiſm. 
At the age of ſixteen years the 
Earl of Munſter having received every 


advantage education could beſtow on 

him, fully anſwered the moſtſanguine 
expectations his aunt had formed of 
him. She then inſinuated to him his 


dependent fituation—her own inten- 


tions of marrying, the great expences 

ſhe had been at in the various im- 
pProvements ſhe had made on the eſtate, |. 
_ which | 


A 


x us 1 


i -which rendered it neceſſary for him to 


apply himſelf to buſineſs, as it would 
diſable her from doing ſo much for 


him as ſhe would have inclined : that 
as ſhe had beſtowed on him every ad- 
vantage of education, the alternative 


before him was that of application on 


his part, or the utmoſt ſeverity of 

cenſure on that of the world. = 
Lady Frances adopted this plan with 

Lord Munſter to keep him ignorant 


of her intentions in his favor, that 


ſhe might not obſtruct his exerting 


all his phyſical and moral ſtrength in 
acquiring that knowledge and virtue 
he at preſent ſo eminently poſſeſſes. 
Though a man of rank born tc 2 


large fortune may have fine natural 
parts, yet it takes a great deal to 


make him a great man. His ſplendid 
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titles and large eſtate, are in ſome degree 
a bar to thoſe acquirements, as he reſts 
ſecure in his rank and independent 


fortune. How would the number of 


the nobility be reduced, were only thoſe 
allowed to aſſume that title who 

could make good their claim to it by 
the diſtinguiſhed endowments which 
| raiſed the founder of the family? 
A man of rank who is a jockey at 
Newmarket riſes no higher in my 
eſtimation than the loweſt mechanic. 
Men of literature are the only nobi- 
lity known in China: In other coun- 
tries the laws inflict puniſhment on 
criminal actions: there, they do more 
they reward virtue, If the fame of a 
generous action is ſpread in a province, 
the mandarin is obliged to acquaint 
the emperor; who preſently. ſends a 
badge 


1 

5 badge of honor to the perſon who has. 
ſo well deſerved it. Be their birth ever 
ſo low, they become mandarins of the 
higheſt rank, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their worth or learning. On 
the other hand, be their birth ever 
ſo exalted, they quickly ſink into po- 
verty and obſcurity if they neglect 
theſe ſtudies which raiſed their fa- 
amy BP IT IJ 


* See Duhalde s deſcription of China. 
I Inoppoſition to this, noblemen and men of 
fortune bred at the Dublin Univerſity, are 
excuſed from learning morality, as they can 
graduate without any ſkill in that ſcience ; the 
profeſſor making no doubt, but that honeſty 
neceſſarily ſprings up with nobility. The ſame | 
| Univerſity refuſed Swift his degree of Batchelor 
of Arts for dulne/s and inſu frciency, but he at 
l obtained i it . * 
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The care, attention, and labour in- 
cumbent on men for their ſupport, 


invigorate both the ſoul and the body, 
and they are the natural cauſes of 
health and ſagacity. Virtue itſelf 


would be indolent if ſhe had no paſ- 
ſions to conquer and regulate. It is 
every way our advantage that we have 


no ſuch ſlothful paradiſe as the poets 


feigned in the golden age: and the 
alledged blemiſhes in nature, are either 


the unavoidable accompanyments or 
conſequences of a ſtrufture, and of | 
laws ſubſervient to advantages, which | 


quite over-balance theſe inconve- 


niencies, or ſometimes the direct and 
natural means of obtaining thoſe ad- 
vantages. The ſituation of the King of 
Sardinia, environed on all ſides with 
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powerful monarchs, obliges him to 
act with the greateſt circumſpection; 
which circumſtance ſeems to have 
formed the character of that houſe. 
As Lady Frances was deſirous“ of 


her nephew's underſtanding commerce, 


ſhe propoſed his becoming a mer- 
chant :=—with great modeſty, and 
deference for her.opinion, he ſubmitted 
to her, whether the confined maxims of 
a trader were not deſtructive of the ſo- 
cial virtues; if they did not tend to de- 
ſtroy thoſe refined feelings of the 
ſoul that diſtinguiſh man from man ?* 


| © This Lady Frances entertained no fears 
about : A French author juſtly obſerves, 7a- 
mais en re prend les vices d une condition au deſſous 
de la fene: L'enfant du riche, par un ſentinent 
dL ergucil, hauſſe les ipauler fur les defauts du pas vre. 


14 She 


„ 
She anſwered, What ſituation is like 
that of a man, who with one ſtroke 


of a pen makes himſelf obeyed from 


one end of the world to the other ? 


his name, his ſignature, has no ne- 
ceſſity, like the army of a Sovereign, 
for the value of metal to come to the 


aſſiſtance of the impreſſion: himſelf 


does all; he has ſigned, and that is 


enough.?“ 
Lord Munſter replied, that there 


were two ranks i in life he ſhould prefer 
as more ſuitable to the title he bore, 


though unaccompanied by fortune; 
the magiſtrate who ſupports the laws, 
or that of the ſoldier who defends his 
country!“ Highly charmed with his 
ſentiments, it required no ſmall reſo- 
lution for his aunt, who fondly loved 
him, to o ſupport the c naracter ſhe had 
_ aſſumed 3 
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aſſumed; but recollecting herſelf, ob- 


ſerved, that it was not unuſual for 


men of high birth, to enrich their ta- 


mily by trade. 
When the Earl of Oxford was at 


the head of affairs in England, his 


brother was a factor at Aleppo; and 
it Lord Townſhend was reſpected in 


parliament as a ſecretary of ſtate, his 
brother was no leſs regarded in the 


city as a merchant. Without giving 
way, added ſhe, to ideas of birth, 
you may be happy, and by your tem- 


per, application, and perſonal accom- 


pliſhments, make a figure in lite, with- 
out the aid of ſuch an accidental ap- 
pendage and, by your attainments 


and engaging qualities, obtain a general 
eſteem, the ſureſt ſtep to advance- 
ment and honor. 
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Lord Munſter ſeemed convinced, | 


though not allured by her arguments, 


yielding himſelf to her guidance, with 
that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which 
though ſo amiable in itſelf is ſo much 
to be apprehended. For thoſe diſpo» 


ſitions of the mind, which are gene- 
rally termed virtuous, are frequently 


the occaſion of our falling into vices, E 
from which oppoſite ones, though 
generally condemned, would have ſe- 


cured us. 
In purſuance of Lady n 
plan, Lord Munſter was ſent to Hol- 


land, where he was boarded for two 
years, i in a creditable family in Am- 
iterdam, as the beſt ſchool for learn * 


Ing, temperance, œconomy, and every 
domeſtic virtue. 


Men of all climates and nigh. I 


being 
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ys Be being alſo natives of Holland, gave 


him liberal notions and enlarged 
eas; their earth is as free as their 
air. Their toleration of religion, 


—__ 


indeed, is ſo extreme, it amounts 
to a total unconcern about them. 
At the ſame communion, in the ſame 
church, ſome receive ſitting, others 
ſtanding, or kneeling; and this free. 
dom appeared, to that crafty people, 


ö ſuch unqueſtionable policy, that it 


came in from common ſenſe alone, 
and paſſed without a law.“ To this 
* The Empreſs Catharine II, whoſe name 
will be immortal, gave a code of laws to her 
empire, which contains a fifth part of the 


globe ; and the firſt of her laws was to eſtabliſh 
univerſal toleration. In France foreign pro- 

teſtants are admitted to all the rights of na- 
tives after working for a certain time in the ma- 
nufactory of the Gobelines. The ſame policy 


cauſe 
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Cauſe is aſſigned the number of hs - 


bitants; as the land fit for tillage i in 

Holland, does not exceed four hundred 
| thouſand acres*, This country in it- 
ſelf, furniſhes an illuſtration of the 


plan, Lady Frances was following with | 


- her nephew. Induſtry, honeſty, and 


concern for the public welfare, made 
the inhabitants conſiderable, If they 
depart from theſe, and if the ſea re- 
turns upon them, their having exiſted, 
will be known only from tradition, and 
books. The preſervation of both 
Egypt and Holland, depends upon the | 


9 Rubens D ir are 4 toleration of all reli 5 


ions. In one of the compartments of the 


| Luxemburgh gallery, a cardinal introduces 


Mercury to Mary de Medicis, and Hymen ſup- 
Ports her train at the ſacrament of marriage, 


before an altar, on which are the images of 


God the Father, and Chriſt, 


care 
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care they take of their dy kes, and 
canals; but there is no work in the 


ſormer ſo great, as the building ſuch 


a city as Amſterdam, upon piles in the 
ſea. Venice alſo furniſhes a ſtriking 
inſtance, of what wonders may be 
effected by induſtry: that out of a 
morals, a city of ſuch ſplendor 
could be raiſed, and become the em- 
porium of Europe, as it was, before 
As both are againft nature, ſhe in the end 
will get the better of them. The modern phi- 
loſophers of Sweden ſeem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gradually fink in a regular pro- 


portion, which they have ventured to eſtimate 
at half an inch every year.— Twenty centuries 


ago, the flat country of Scandinavia muſt have 


deen covered by the ſea; ſuch is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the 
vaſt countries round the. Baltic. Adria, that 
ancient and famous City, which gave its name 


to the Gulph, is now _ a pitifu] half 
; drowned village, 
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| the wy of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, is extraordinary. But this trade 


_ decayed, as that of Holland increaſed : 


ber of other cities, which are at pre. 


ſent as poor, as formerly they were rich. 


This furniſhes an excellent example, 
of the benefits ariſing from induſtry, 


and the neceſſity of exertion, Lord 
Munſter rendered himſelf entirely | 


maſter, of the knowledge of our Eng- 
liſn trade, and privileges. He alſo at- 


almoſt all merchandizes which came 
from the Mediterranean, were formerly 
landed at Venice, and from thence 
brought to Augſburg; from which 
place, they were diſperſed through all 
Germany. But Holland has taken 
away all, and diſtributes all; and | 
Augſburg ſuffers, as well as Venice, 
Milan, Antwerp, and an infinite num 


\ \ 
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| tained a competent ſkill, in the hiſtory 
| of juriſprudence*. As it is requiſite 
for every man who has leiſure and ca- 
© » pacity for ſuch reſearches to be 4 


-quainted with the nature and exent of 
that judicial authority which is to de- 
cide upon his perſon and property, and 
'to which as a citizen he is bound to 
| ſubmit, he ſtudied the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution and government in the an- 
cient books of common law, and more 
modern writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this govern- 
ment. He next proceeded to the 
- hiſtory of England, and with it joined 


dee Gilbert's treatiſe on the Court of Ex- 
_-chequer, chap. 2. well worthy the peruſal of 
thoſe who would be acquainted with the foun- 


dation of our conſtitution : alſo Mr. de Lolme's 
book on the Engliſh Conſtitution, which has 

deen mentioned in both houſes of parliament, 
and has been commented on, and quoted by, 
the moſt celebrated writers of every party. a 


0 —- 

in every king's reign the laws then 
Th gave him infight into 
the reaſon of our ſtatutes, and ſhewed 
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they cr to — By this means 
he read the hiſtory of his own country 
with intelligence, and was able to ex- 
amine into the excellence or defects of 
its government, and to judge of the fit- 
neſs or unfitneſs of its orders and laws : 
and by this method he knows enough = 
of the Engliſh law for a gentleman, 


though quite ignorant of the chicane 


or wrangling, and captious part of 
it, or the arts how to avoid doing 
_ right, and to ſecure himſelf in doing 
wrong. As Lord Munſter was now 
cighteen years of age, Lady Frances 


wrote and acquainted him, that as he 


0 —- had : 
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had: rather teſtified a diſlike to the 
mercantile ſcheme, ſhe deſired he 
would relinquiſh it; and as nothing 
contributes more to enlighten and im- 
prove the underſtanding, than a perſonal 


acquaintance with foreign climates, 


ſhe deſired he would travel.—The 
man who by his-birth right is a free 
member of ſociety, not a ſlave to deſ- 


potic power, and who, in matters of 


religion, enjoys the invaluable bleſſing 
of private judgment, ſhould not fail 
to viſit other nations ; for this will not 
only rub off all the ſelfiſn aſperities he 
may have contraſted from a narrow 
ſurvey of things, but will alſo accom- 
| pany him home with a more rational 


attachment to that conſtitution under 


which he had the happineſs to be born. 
Heaven has placed us in a moſt ad- 
We. — vantageous 
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vantageous ſituation z unleſs we are 
divided at home, attacks from abroad 


may moleſt, but cannot ruin us. Our 
Jaws are the laws of freedom; our 


merchandiſe the traffic of opulence—— _ 
Our conſtitution is framed and joined 
together by the choiceſt parts, picked 
and extracted from ariſtocracies, demo- | 
cracies, and ſovereignties. We have a 
natural force able to defend and maintain 
the empire of the ſeas. We enjoy wealth 


and poſſeſſions in both the Indies, if we 


do not loſe them by our own miſcon- 


duc. We boaſt a! regular choice, 


and ſingular ſyſtem of parliamentary 
government, ſo nicely calculated, as 


to be at once the defence and the ſup- 


port of the kingdom and the people. 


Our Sovereign has the power - but 


che parliament has ſtill the law of that 
BB ð 2 2 
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power? What people on earth can 


& the ſame? The ſtudies Lord 


unſter made of our conſtitution, 


when contraſted with his obſerva- 


tions of other countries, made him 
return after three years, not a nominal, 
but a real patriot. This is not always 
the caſe. Too.many of our young 
gentlemen bring home only a miſera- 


ble reverſe of every good purpoſe for 
which they were ſent out: —as none 


travel more than the Engliſh, they 
ought, therefore, to let none ſurpaſs 


them in manly or generous percep- 


tions. But we have reaſon to fear 
that what Mr. Pope obſerves of ene 


of them may be applicable to mf. 


. Europe be ſew, and Europe ſaw bin 20.” 
Is not this owing to their varly v. vi- 
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8 fiting France, where ſlavery is ſo art. 
fully gilded over as to hide its natural | 


. deformity ? If our countrymen were 
| firſt ro make the tour of Denmark, 
where the people are more apparently 
. ſlaves, it would remedy this evil. On 
the contrary, when the ſubject of 
an arbitrary government has travelled 
into countries which enjoy the ineſti- 
mable advantages of civil and religious 
liberty, he returns with a diminiſhed 
affection for his own, and learns to 
deſpiſe and diſlike that conſtitution 
which denies him the enjoyment of 
thoſe natural rights, the knowledge 
and the value of which he has 
learnt from his happier neighbours. 
HFence it is that deſpotic princes are 
cautious how they permit their ſubjects 


| to yy a and for the reaſons 
5 above + 


I 
: above intimated, travelling has ever 
4 been encouraged in free ſtates. 
With the fineſt perſon, Lord Mun- 
ſter poſſeſſed all the virtues and the 
grace was all complacency in his 
manners, all ſweetneſs in his diſpoſi- 
tion; humane, ſuſceptible, and com- 


| paſſionate. 


While Lady F rances had taken ſo 
much care of his education, it may 
be readily ſuppoſed ſhe was not for- 

getful of Lady Eliza's, his ſiſter 
whoſe perſon is faultleſs, and of the 
middle ſize—her face is a ſweet oval, 


| and' her complexion the brunette of 
| the bright kind. The fineſt paſſions 


| are always paſſing in her face; and in 


ber lovely eyes there is a fluid fire 


ſufficient to animate a ſcore of inani- 


mate beauties. She has a clear under- 
: K 23 ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and a ſound judgment; bas Th 
read a great deal, and has a moſt hap- | 


py elocution: poſſeſſes a great ſhare of 
wit, and with equal ſtrength and pro- 
priety can expreſs the whole ſeries of 
the paſſions in comic characters. The | 
pliableneſs of her diſpoſitions can raiſe 
and keep up agreeable ſenſations, and 
amuſe her company. fr 
Lord L— declares he never ſaw 
any thing equal to her, even on the 
French ſtage, in the article of tranſition 
from paſſion to paſſion in comic life. 
| She is perfect miſtreſs of muſic, and | 
plays admirably well on the harpſi- 


cord 3 having great neatneſs, and 
more expreſſion and meaning in her 
playing, than is often found among 
 lady-players.—In this, as in every other | 
branch of her education, the has had | 
3 | a 
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every advantage—Lady Frances her- 
ſelf being highly accompliſhed—and 


her long reſidence in Italy and France 
having perfected and improved her 


taſte, in every accompliſhment that can 


embelliſh or add graces to the youth 
and beauty of her niece—All her mu- 


ſical band have been the pupils of the 
firſt maſters, and recommended to her 
by Santirelli, Jomelli, Galuppi, Pic- 
cini, and Sacchini. It is not then ſur- 
priſing that the works of theſe different 
maſters are performed admirably well! 
at args c age and as there is 


great variety in their manner, there 


is that in every one of them to 


charm and pleaſe the moſt inſenſible. 


Lady Frances is highly charmed with 
Jomelli; while the fancy, fire, and feel - 
ing of Galuppi, and Piccini's comic 
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ſtile, are infinitely more attracting to 
Lady Eliza, than the | taſte, learning, 
great and noble ideas of Jomelli, or the 
ſerious ſtile of Sacchini. One of the 5 
Bezzodzi's, from Turin, who excells on 
the hautboy, is alſo at Munſter-houſe. 


There is alſo a ſer of very excellent 
actors, who perform at the Tribuna, 
judging the repreſentation of dramatic 


works of genius contribute as much to 
ſoften manners, as the exhibition of the 


Gladiators formerly did to harden them. 
When we complain of the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtage, I fear we have more rea- 
ſon to complain of bad meaſures in our 
policy, and a general decay of virtue 
and good morals among us. 


Moliere's comedies are ſaid to have 
done more ſervice to the courtiers, than 


the ſermons of Bourdalone and Maſſillon, 
— 3 The 
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The great Saint Chryſoſtom, a name 
conſecrated to Immortality by his vir- 


tue, is thought to owe a great part 
| of his eloquence and vehemence in 
_ correcting vice, to his conſtantly read- 


ing Ariſtophanes; nor was he even 
cenſured on that account, in thoſe times 
of pure zeal, and pr imitive religion. 

Lord Shafteſbury ſays, ** Bigotry 


kurries us away into the moſt furious 


exceſſes, upon trifles of no manner of 


| conſequence.” What is more uſeful 
to a nation than the picture of ſtrong 
paſſions, and their fatal effects; of great 
crimes, and their chaſtiſement; of great 


virtues, and their reward ? Scarce had 


Peter the Great poliſhed Ruſſia, before 


theatres were eſtabliſhed there. The 


more Germany has improved, the more 
af our dramatic repreſentations has it 
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dopted. Thoſe few places, where they 
were not received in the laſt age, are 
never ranked among civilized countries: 


and theatrical entertainments have their 


uſe every where, and often keep the 


common people from a worſe employ- 


ment of their time—and ſo far were 


the inſtitution of theatres from being | 


the fore-runners of ſlavery, or the 
badges of deſpotiſm, that they were 
: moſt encouraged, * flouriſhed beſt in 
free ſtates. 


It is eaſy to conceive that the ac- 


quaintance of Lady Frances was much 
courted, as no private perſon had it fo 


much in their power to entertain their 
company ſo well; there being every 
requiſite at Munſter-houſe to delight the 
heart, pleaſe the eyes, and ſatisfy the 
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taſte but would bluſh to acknowledge 


they have not been in Shropſhire to 


admire her buildings, manufactures, 


ſchools, &c.—And it fares with her 


merit like the pictures of Raphael, 
which are ſeen with admiration by all, 


or at leaſt no one dare own that he 


has no taſte for a compoſition which has 


received ſo univerſal an applauſe. 
Upon Lord Munſter's being of age, 


the was thirty- ſeven; yet the regulari- 


ty of her life contributed to make 
her loſe no more in her perſon than 
what might be conſidered as the ſlight 


touches in a picture, which when faded 


iminiſh nothing of the maſter-ſtrokes 


of the piece. Lord Darnley, ſince the 
time he had expected to become Lady 
Frances's huſband, ſtill continued to 
attach himſelf to her, _—_ 


her 
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her determinations may be,“ ſaid he, 


e am ſenſible of the value of her ſoul; 


her friendſhip is more tender than the 
endearment of love-in other women.” 
Such forbearances were not uncommon 
in ages of chivalry ; and however juſtly 


ridiculed by the inimitable Cervantes, 


when carried to extremes, and termi- 
nating in Quixotiim, yet it appears to 
conſtitute a capital part of the charac 


ter of @ true knight. Lord Darnley's 


attachment to Lady Frances was 


not founded on the weakneſs of his in- 
tellects; it never made him forgetful of 
his duties to ſociety. He is at the ſame 


time a philoſopher and a politician; and | 
adds practice to ſpeculation, experience 
to knowledge, in both theſe depart- 
ments. Though the brilliant actions 
ef ſome heroes are only handed down 
| N to 
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to us, and we view their characters 
through the magnifying end of the 
tube, yet Hercules himſelf could lay 


aſide his club, and amuſe himſelf with 


the diſtaff, to enjoy the company of 

the woman he loved. All great ſouls 
have deſcended occaſionally, and di- 

| veſting themſelves of their heroiſm, have 
become ſuſceptible of the tender paſſicn. 
Lady Frances reſpected Lord Darn- 

ley's character, as much as ſhe loved 


his perſon; and the time was now ar- 


_ rived when ſhe propoſed ingenuouſiy 


to confeſs to him the reaſons of her 
paſt conduct, and to offer to dedi- 
cate the remainder of her life in re- 
warding his tender, fond, faithful 


attentions, But ſhe ſuſpected that— 
years had made ſuch an alteration 


an | her perſon, that ſhe ceaſed to. be | 


an 
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an A 77 love, (to his lordſhip) al- 1 


though perfectly convinced ſhe poſſeſſ. 


cd his eſteem Under this apprehenſion 
it became impoſſible for her to act the 
part ſhe intended She became diſ. 


quieted, and was determined, had that 
really been the caſe, never to have al- 


lied herſelf to any other. After revolv- 
ing a thouſand things, ſhe at laſt deter- | 


mined to confirm or confute her hopes, 
by employing a particular friend, and a 


relation of Lord Darnley's, to diſcover 


his ſentiments, Lady Frances's intimacy 

with this lady had commenced at Paris, 
when they were in the convent of the 
As her character is peculiar, 


 - the indulgent reader will perhaps par- 

don the introduction of her ſtory in this 

— = 
Ar the time Lady Frances * 
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Aa to England, Mrs. Lee was taken 
cout of the convent to be married. 
Her parents, dazzled with Mr, Lee's 
wealth, forgot to attend to other re- 

quiſites to render that ſtate happy. 
Without his being a man of very 
ſhining parts, he had ſuch talents as 
made him acceptable to women, in 
particular to a girl ſo young as ſhe was 
when this alliance took place, He 
| ſung and danced well, was lively to 
extravagance, full of agreeable trifling, 
and always in good humour : add to 


tis, he was handſome in his perſon, li- 


| beral to exceſs, and calculated for the 


= ſeduction of the fair. Mrs, Lee's great 


; beauty, her parents partially flattered 
themſelves would fix his affections— 
All the graces of which the figure and 


motions of a female were capable, were 
united 


united in her; but his love for her was 
nothing but an impulſe of paſſion + 
which ſoon ſubſided. Addicted by his 


natural diſpoſition to pleaſure, he deſ- 
piſed thoſe which a tender ſenſibility 
renders fo exquiſitely delightful; ſuch 
would have treſpaſſed too much on 


bis vanity. Unexperienced and art 


leis, his innocent wife could not long 


retain his affections, and in the few 


years ſhe lived with him, encountered 
many mortifications ; firſt from the 
alienation of his affections, afterwards 
from the diſtreſſed ſituation of his af- 
fairs, which entirely changed his tem- 
per, rendering him impatient and paſ- 
ſionate. His very footmen were taught 
to inſult . and every one in the 


family kn 
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the moſt effectual way 
to ingratiate chemſelves with un 
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was to diſregard his wife. Yet ſhe 


bore it all with patience, and acted her 


part with prudence, endeavouring to 


diſarm his anger with gentleneſs. She 
ſometimes, indeed, lamented and com- 
plained, but the dove and the lamb do 


fo too—* The poiſon of grief exhales 
only in complaints.”—She was neither 


ſullen nor gay when he was out of hu- 


mour; nor impertinent or melancholy 


when he was pleaſed—She obliged her 


affections to wait and {ſubmit to the 


various turns of his temper—trying to 
bribe his paſſions to her intereſt. She 


endeavoured allo, by œconomy and 
proper attention, to retard, as long as 


poſſible, the ruin that threatened * 


and conſiderably diminiſhed the hout- 
: hold expences. 


This pleaſed her N he Wa enced 
V Ob. bk. | to 


to retrench, without appearing leſs 


magnificent; for his prudence (or 


rather his deſire of ſaving at home to 


ſquander abroad) was {till tubordinate 
to his oftentation. But ail theſe inno- 


cent ſtratagems were ineffectual; ſpend- 


ing his whole time between women, 


racing, and gaming, one excels ſuc- 


ceeded another, until his affairs were in- 
tirely involved. Previous to this, Mrs, 


Lee had reſigned her jewels to pay 


one of his game debts, which ſhe after- 


wards ſaw adorning a girl he kept. 


The world ſaw he devoted himſelf only 


to objects of contempt, and pitied his 


neglect of a woman of her merit, and 


who was ſtill handſome, having that ſtyle 


af beauty which is the image of a ſen- 


ſible heart, though ſorrow and tears 


had deprived it of its freſnneſs. This 


"TS laid 
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laid her open to the aſſiduity of men 


of gallantry, who are generally oblig- 
ing enough, upon ſuch occaſions, to 


offer their aſſiſtance to dry up a pretty 


woman's tears, It is to be conteſſed 
| ? 


a woman under theſe circumſtances is 
in a very dangenctts feualion. 


None of Mr. Lec's conduct was 
joanded on propriety — 


— he was 
witty, kind, cold, angry, eaſy, ſtiff, 


culous, Careleſs, cautious, confident, 


clote, open, but all iz the corcug place. 


She often retired into ker cloter, and 


wept: the ſilent hours away for his 


hard-heartedneis—yet without one un- 
Kind word or reproach. Her parents 
were dead, Lady Frances at a diſtance, 
her forrozrs of a complicated k ind, 


which required great delicacy to diſ- 


cover; ſhe had no perſon to open her 


heart to, none to whom ſhe could pour 
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. 
forth the ſorrows of her ſoul ! ſhe had 
a ſuſceptible heart, and no object ſhe 
took any intereſt in, or who partici- 
pated in her trials. — Thus ſituated, 
(the candid muſt acknowledge) ſhe 
was perhaps more to be pied than 
| blemed, in permitting another object to 
_ glide inſenſibly into her affections 
more eſpecially as he was intro- 
duced by Mr. Lee, as one to whom ſhe 
was indebted for his life and fortune. 
The firſt he had defended, when 
two gamblers, his adyerſaries, were 
on the point of kiling him; the loft 
he had preſerved by diſcovering a 
ſcheme that had bcen practiſed on him 
by them when inebriated by liquor, 
to which he was much addicted. Her 
huſband left her young and unex- 
perienced heart to all the tortures and 
pangs of jealouſy, and that ennui at- 
: i f 
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tending an unoccupied heart; after flat- 


tering herſelf, as ſhe had done nothing 


to deſerve the eſtrangement of his af- 


fections, that they would be as per- 

manent as her own. Why did he A 
ſake her; why did he lay her open to 
temptations ? her heart might have 


been his own, had he not cruelly 


abandoned her——art any rate it was 


too good to form another tye, had he 


not at laſt added contempt to neglefi=—— 


and his cruel uſage at laſt would 
have animated a ſtatue, at leaſt I may 


ſafely declare nothing warmed with 
- fleſh and blood could bear it. A man 


of this humour is to be beloved only 
in the way of chriſtianity—==that is 
the utmoſt obedience which can be 


allowed to the commandments of God, 5 


and the authority of religion. 
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Were T obliged to draw a picture 


that ſhould repreſent the happy union 


| between an elevated ſoul, a penetrating 


mind, and a heart in which - ſweet 
humanity reſides, I would form it 
entirely of the perſon and features of 


Mr. Viilars, and I fancy that all 
who tad any juſt idea of thoſe 


three qualities might perceive them 


plainly expreſied in his form, lock, 
and demeanor. Mr. Lee preſſed him 
to be much at his houſe; and as his 
innocent, though oppreſſed, wite had been 


kept in conſtant alarms concerning the 
conſequences of his gaming he 
could not but look on Mr. Villars as 


the ſaviour of her fortune, and on one 


to whom ſhe might be indebted for 
her huſband's reformation. I {hall not 
expatiate on the ſweetneſs and charms 


2 
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E 
of his voice, of his noble appearance, 
and of the tincture of melancholy 


which ſoftens the vivacity of his fine 
eyes; but what diſtinguiſhes him from 
moſt other men is the ſentimental look 
of modeſt virtue, which never gives 


offence. He is not in the leaſt a 
ſlave to 1atereſt; but as he is no 


ſtranger to the neceſſities of life, his 


conduct is always regular, and he never 
abandons himſelf to any excels. Such 
is and was Mr. Villars. Mrs. Lee very 


ſoon perceived his partiality for her 
circumſtanced as ſhe was, his atten- 


tions were dangerous—but ſhe could 
not with any propricty forbid him 4 
houſe to which her huſband ſo con- 
ſtantly invited lim, without letting 
him ſee ſhe miſtruſted herſelf - more 
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nh as he never failed in his 
reſpect for her. | 
He became her only comforter and 
friend; and if from her youth and in- 
experience ſhe was likely to fall into 
even the appearance of any error, it 
was this kind, this friendly monitor 
that guarded her from it. - 
His attentions became as neceſſary 
to her ſoul, as aliments of food are 
to the ſupport of the body, while the 
reſpectful diſtance of his behaviour 
proved to her his paſſion was con- 
trouled by his reſpect. 
Some ſurmiſes were at length infinu- 
ated to Mr. Lee, to his wifc's diſho- 
nour. He paid little attention to them 
but coming home one night fluſhed 
with wane, nd finding Mr. Villars 


alone 


TT] 


alone at ſupper with her, (no unuſual 
matter, and by his own requeſt) he 
drew his ſword, and wounded him 

before he had time to defend himſelf ! 
Mrs. Lee fainted away——on her re- 
covery, ſhe removed herſelf from a 
houſe to which no entreaties on his 
part could prevail on her to return 
—declaring ſhe would live no lon- 
ger with a man who could at once 
ſuſpect her virtue, endanger his friend's 
life, and ruin her reputation. 

The world talked differently about 
this affair. Should not the example of 
the law be followed, which is ſo tender 
in criminal caſes, that delinquents 
are often found not guilty, for want of 
legal evidence, at the ſame time that 

the court, the jury, and every one 
7 preſent at the trial, feel the ſtrongeſt 
moral 
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moral conviction of their guilt ? Scan 
dal on the contrary always gives its 
moſt important and fatal deciſions 
from appeerances and ſuppeſitions, though 
reputation 1s dearer to a woman of 
honor than life itſelf. Mrs. Lee ex- 
perienced the malevolence of her own 


ſex particularly. What, ſaid they, 
could engage Mr. Villars to devote all 
his time to her? is not friendſhip be- 


tween a man and a woman a chimera, 
the maſk of a paſſion which honor or 
ſelf-intereſt bids them conceal ? But 
whilſt the world repreſented this affair 
in the worſt colours, Lady Frances 
wrote her an affectionate letter, offer- 
ing her aſſiſtance, and begging ſhe 
would communicate her real ſituation, 


that ſhe might the more effectually 
— ” * 
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be enabled to ſerve her ; to which Mrs. 
Lee returned the following anſwer. - 


Dear Madam. 
1 received the honor of your letter, 
and find myſelf elevated by your 
notice—if there can be pride that 
ranks with virtues, it is that we feel 
from friendſhips with the worthy. 
The liberal ſentiments you expreſs, 
are a proof of the goodneſs of your 
heart [ have ever thought that to 
believe the worſt is a mark of à mean 
ſpirit, and a wicked ſoul; at leaſt I 
am ſure, that the contrary quality, 
when it is not due to weakneſs of 
underſtanding, is the fruit of a gene- 

. rous temper. In return for your 
generoſity, I will lay open my whole 
heart to you; and if in conſequence 

Tloſe | 
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1 loſe your eſteem, I ſhall at leaſt 
have the ſatisfaction reſulting from a 


conſciouſneſs of my candour. This 
is a liberty I ſhould have taken be- 
fore, had it not proceeded from the 
_ timidity I felt in unboſoming myſelf 


to one whoſe virtues I dreaded, and in : 
diſcovering my weakneſs to one who I 


think has none of her own. Your 


 ladyſhip knows the trials I ſuffered | 


for many years; my conduct under 
the ſevereſt — human na- 
ture could ſuſtain. I was wounded 
in my affections, contemned and in- 
ſulted in my perſon, impoveriſhed in 


my circumſtances: I ſtill had ſtrength 
cf mind to regulate myſelf ſo as to 


meet your approbation: no ſpecies 


of calamity was unknown to me, nor 
were there wanting thoſe of the other 
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tex, who judged from my ſituation they 
might have a chance of ſucceeding with 


me, if I was weak enough to liſten to 
them--burt they ſoon gave up the purſuit, 
judging the exceſs of ny misfortunes 


had hardened my heart entirely againſt 


certain impreſſions. But this was ſo far 


from being the cafe, that my ſorrows, 
my ſufferings, rendered my heart (na- 


turally tender) more ſuſceptible of that 
refined paſſion, which, when dignified 
by reſpect, and ſoftened by tenderneſs, 
found fo ready acceſs to it. 

= Wy In 
21 lately met with the following ſtory, which 
affected me very much, and which I give in the 


original; it elucidates, that a return of affec- 
tion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence 


of the human heart. Un homme reſpeRable, 


apres avoir joue un grand role à Paris, y vivoit 
dans un reduit obſcur, vicdtime de l' infortune, 


et fi indigent qu'il ne ſubſiſtoĩt que des aumònes 


de la paroiſſe: on lui remettoĩt par ſemaine la 
|  quantite| 


ww 
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In ſhort, ende 28 J was, 
if it is a crime to love, I am very 
culpable ! but had 1 unfortunately 
proceeded to any act contrary to my 
engagements with Mr. Lec, I my felf 3 


quantite du pain ſuffiſante pour ſa nourriture ; ; 


il en fit demander davantage ; le cure luiccrit 
pour l'engager à paſſer chez lui; il vient. Le 


cure informs sil vit ſeul; et avec qui, Mon- 


ſieur, repond- il, voudriez- vous que je vecaſſe? 


je ſuis malheureux, vous le voyez, puis que 


j'ai recours à la charite, et tout le monde m'a 


abandonnè, tout le monde! Mais, Monſieur, 
continue le cure, fi vous etes ſzul, pourquoi 


demandez vous plus de pain que ce qui vous eſt 
neceſſaire? L'autre paroit deconcerte ; il avoue 


avec peine qu'il a un chien: le cure ne le laiſſe 
pas pourſuivre il lui fait obſerver qu'il n'eſt 
que le diſtributeur du pain des pauvres, et que 


I'honnetetè exige abſolument qu'il ſe defaſſe de 


ſon chien. Eh! Monſieur, s'ecrie en pleurant 


P infortune, fi je m'en defais, qui eſt ce qui 
 W'aimera ? Le paſteur attendri juſqu'aux lar- 
mes, tire ſa bourſe, et la lui donne, en diſant, 


Prenez, a, ceci m appartient .“ 
would 
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would have e him with it, 


though, in the opinion of many, he 


N not have deſerved ſo much 


candour from me. 
This being the real ſtate of the 


caſe, I flatter myſelf your ladyſhip 
will think me more weak than wicked, 
more frail than culpable, more unfor-. 
tunate than indiſcrcet. And I muſt 


now acquaint you, that I am deter- 


mined never to return to my huſband 
—] have conſulted my reaſon on this 


ſubject, and when we have done ſo, 
whatever the deciſion be, whether in 
favour of our prejudices, or againſt 


them, we muſt reſt ſatisfied, ſince 


nothing can be more certain than this, 


that he who follows that guide in the 
ſearch of truth, as that was given 
to direct him, will have a much better 


plea 
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| plea to make for his conduct, than 


he who has reſigned himſelf implicitly 
to the guidance of others. My maxim 
is, our underſtanding, properly exer- 


ciſed, is the medium by which God 
makes known his 20 to us; and that 
in all caſes, the voice of impartial 
reaſon is the vcice of God. Were 
my marriage even to be annulled, all 
the theologians in the world could 


not prove the leaſt impiety in it.— 
Milton wrote the dect ine and diſcipline 


of divorce; wherein he proves, that 
a contrariety of mind, deſtructive of 


felicity, peace, and happineſs, are 
greater reaſons of divorce than adul- 
tery, eſpecially if there be no chil- 
dren, and there be a mutual conſent for 
| ſeparation. 

He dedicated the ſecond edition to 


_the parliament t of England, with the 


- 


aſſembly. 
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aſſembly of divine The latter ſum- 
moned him before the houſe of Lords, 

who, whether approving his doctrine, 
or not favouring his accuſers, diſmiſſed 
him. Neceſſary and juſt cauſes have 


neceſſary and juſt conſequences: what 


error and diſaſter joined, reaſon and 


equity ſhould disjoin. 


I ſee no reaſon why thoſe who upon 


the evidence of more than fourteen 


years experience are unſuited to each 
other, joined not matched, ſhould live 
diſagreeably together, and exiſt miſe- 
rably merely for the inadequate ſatis- 
faction of exulting upon the degree 
of their patience in having to ſay they 


did not part. A perſon may miſtake in 


hxing love without knowledge of the 

party, but he cannot err that finds 
cauſe to diſlike from woeful experience. 
Vor. I. 1 5 N 
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It is, indeed, convenient for the Jords 


of the creation to inculcate another 


doctrine, upon the ſame principles that 


the extreme and timorous attention 
to his own ſecurity made James I. 
very anxious to infuſe into his ſub- 
jects the belief of divine hereditary 
right, and a ſcrupulous unreſerved 


obedience to the power which God 


uad ſet over them. Mr. Villars, who 


1s now reconciled with my huſband, 


has written to intercede in his behalf, 
aſſuring me of his penitence and af- 
fection. Boileau has obſerved, that 
it is an eaſy matter in a Chriſtian poem 
for God to bring the devil to reaſon. 


Could I believe that all my huſband 


did, were the effects of love, it would 
not in the leaſt alter my reſolution, 
| fince I ſhould conſider a perſon whoſe 


g. © -- ao_ 
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affection had ſuch dreadful effects, as 
dangerous to my repoſe, as one whoſe 
anger was implacable. —— What ſig- 
nifies it to me whether it be love or 
hatred by which I ſuffer, if the danger 
and inconvenience be the ſame? I am 
certain were we to live together again, 
whenever we met we ſhould as natu- 
rally quarrel as the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. Reconciliations in the 
marriage ſtate, after violent breaches, 
are ſeldom laſting, and after what 
has paſſed between us, like the father 
of the gods and the queen of heaven, 


we ſhall be the beſt er when 
aſunder. 


He ſays his conduct proceeded 


from an exceſs of love! I defire to 


be ſubject no more to ſuch exceſſes 
I am content to be moderately be- 


M 2 loved; 


| 

| 
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loved; nor ſhall I ever again give 0 oc- 


caſion for ſuch extraordinary proofs 
of affection. Were I to act other- 


wiſe, it would afford too much en- 


couragement for the men to uſe their 


wives ill. Too good ſubjefs are apt 


10 make bad kings. | He has my con- 
ſent to live with any woman who can 


delight in ſuch a loving huſband, while 1 
I will force him to eſteem my con- 


duct, and irritate his animoſity by 
declining a geconciliation, We are 


tired with perpetual gratitude, and 
perpetual hatred, He wiſhes to be 
, reconciled to me, not from any reli- 


gious motive, or return of affection, 


his animoſity being ſtill the ſame— , 
but becauſe he is tired of acting the 


part of a provoked huſband. 


„„ I am 


— 
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wo a garden of the moſt artful confuſing, 
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1 am piqued at Mr. Villars's intereſt- 


ing himſelf in this matter. I ſhall not 
for his letter for a week; I miſ⸗ 


truſt my own vivacity. 


Our imagination is often our great- 


eſt enemy: I am ſtriving to weary 
mine before I act. Buſineſs like fruit 
hath its time of maturity, and we 


ſhould not think of diſpatching it while 
it is half ripe, The Cardinal de Retz 
laid, © I have all my life-time held 
men in greater eſteem for what they 


 forbore to do on ſome occaſions than 
for what they did.” 


I have here a moſt delightful dwel- 


ling It is thatched, and covered 


on every ſide with roſes, wood-bines, 
and honey-ſuckles, ſurrounded with 
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The ſtreams all around murmur, and 
fall a thouſand ways. A great variety. 
of birds are here collected, and are in 
high harmony on the ſprays. The 


Tuins of an abbey enhance the beau- 
ties of this place: they appear at the 


diſtance of four hundred yards from. 

the houſe; and as ſome great trees are 

now grown up among the remains, 
and a river winds among the broken 


walls, the view is ſolemn, the picture 


fine. Here I often meditate on my 


misfortunes. 


C 


. There is a joy in grief when peace dwells 
in the breaſt of the fad.” 
| O851 an's Poems. 


Sadneſs receives ſo many eulogiums 
in the ſcripture, that it is eaſy to judge, 
that if it be not of the number of 
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ed in their ſervice 


I 


the, virtues it may be uſefully employ- 


—and it may be 
truly obſerved, tliat without expe- 


riencing ſorrow, we ſhould never Know 
life's true value. 


About a mile above hs houſe is 


2 range of very high hills, the fight 
of which renders me leſs incredulous 
of the accounts of Olympus, and 


mount Athos. Hygeia reſides here, 
and diſpenſes the chief bleſſings of 


life, caſe and health. I will paſs my 
days in ſweet wanquillity and _ 


In either place *tis folly to complain, 


The mind, and not the place, creates the pain.. 


en lib. 1. epiſt, 14. 


Could 1 flatter myſelf I ſhould ever 
be honored by your preſence, how 
happy I ſhould be !-——Your eye, 
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I am ſure, would catch pleaſure while 
it meaſures the ſurrounding landſcape 
(even at this. ſeaſon of the year) of 
ruſſet lawns and grey fallows, on 
which ſtray the nibbling flocks : the 
mountains too, which ſeem to ſupport 
the labouring clouds, add ſublimity 
to the charming ſcene. When I take 
a walk after a ſedentary occupation, 
J feel a ſenſible pleaſure; reſt in its 
turn becomes agreeable, if it has been 
preceded by a moderate fatigue, 
Every action of our lives may be con- 
verted into a kind of pleaſure, if it 
is but well timed : Life owes all its 
Joys to this well-adapred ſucceſſion 
and he will never enjoy its true reliſh, 
who does not know to blend pleaſure 
with diſſipation, I aſk pardon for 
detaining you lady ſlip ſo long 
| My. 


_ 


7. 


My couſin Lord Darnley has been to 
ſee, and admires my cottage.— I per- 
ceive plainly he flatters himſelf that 


you will one day make him happy. 


I do not preſume to offer my advice; = 
it would be imitating the ſavage chief, 


who marks out to the ſun the courſe 


it is to take but ſurely his reſpect- 
ful, uninterrupted attachment deſerves 
your conſideration. Were I not per- 
fectly convinced of his worth and ſin- 
cerity, I ſhould be zhe 44ſt perſon to 
ſpeak in his behalf. The bitterneſs of 
conjugal repentance, which l have expe- 


rienced, is beyond all others poignant; 
and happy it is if diſunion, rather than 


perpetual diſagreement, reſults from it. 


I ever am your ladyſnip's 
— Obliged and affectionate friend, 


Luer Lr. . 


| Lad 4 


Lady Frances returned Mrs. Lee 
immediate! the following anſwer. 


Pear Madam, |  Munſter-houſe. 


I return vou many thanks for the | 
confidence you honored me with; and 
J ſincerely ſyr pathize with you on the 


many diſagre-avle events that have 


occurred to you. If my approbation 


can confer on you any ſatisfaction, 
you poſſeſs it in a very eminent degree: 


for though I cannot approve of your 


ſentiments concerning divorce, &c. yet 


your conduct in your family was ex- 


emplary. 
There is no reaſoning about the 


motions of the heart. Reflection and 
ſenſation are extremely different our 
affections are not in our own power, 


— 
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though yours ſeem to have been : 
under proper regulations. 


J am not ſurpriſed at the calumny 


you met with. Many people ſtoop 


to the baſeneſs of diſcovering in a per- 


ſon diſtinguiſhed by eminent qualities, 


the weakneſſes of humanity, while 


there is ſcarcely to be found an honeſt 
heart, who knows how to render a 
noble and ſincere homage to another's 
ſuperiority. I acknowledge myſelf 


guilty with reſpect to you, of a too 


common inſtance of injuſtice, that of 


deſiring that others would always con- 


_ duf3 themſelves by our maxims!'1 am the 
more culpable, as I entirely agree with 
you in thinking that all our actions 


ſhould proceed fromthe fixed principles 
we have adopted. I never pay a blind 


deference to the judgment of any man, 


or 


e 
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_ any body of men whatever. I 


cannot acquieſce in a deciſion, however 
formidable made by numbers, where 


my own reaſon is not ſatisfied, When 
the mind has no data, no ſettled prin- 


_— to which it may recur as the 


rule of action, the agent can feel 
little or no ſatisfaction within himſelf, 


and ſociety can have no moral ſecu- 


rity whatever againſt him. 
The moſt permanent, the moſt plea- 
ſing enjoyment the human ſoul is ca- 


pable of entertaining, is that which _ 
ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of having 
| acted up to that ſtandard of rectitude 


which we conceive to be the proper 


meaſure of our duty : and the beſt 


grounds on which we can expect others 
to place confidence in us, is the al- 
ſurance we give them that we act 


under 
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under the influence of ſuch moral 


bobligations. This principle has in- 


fluenced my conduct: and as you ſay 


. you are abſolutely determined never 


to live with your huſband again; al- 
though my ſentiments do not cor- 


p 


reſpond with yours on that head, I 1 
will add nothing further on that ſub- 


ject, but refer you to certain paſſages 


in ſcripture, which I think on ſober 


reflection muſt invalidate your preſent 
opinion“. 


The caprice you have often tacitly 


blamed me for, reſpecting Lord 
Darnley, had you known the motives 
for, you would have approved—I will 
nov in reward for your candour to me 


be . ſincere with ur truſting to 


® X Chap. of St. Mark. XVI Chap. of 


| 8. Lake. VI Chap. of mo Romans. 
your 
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your honor, that yu will not divuge 


what is it ſo material to me to conceal. 


At the time I agreed to give Lord 
Darnley my hand, ] was at liberty - 
to indulge my inclinations, and to 
devote myſelf intirely to him: But 


on my father's death, when I found the 
eſtate in my poſſeſſion, I conſidered my- 


ſelf as mother to my brother's children. 


This was my motive for rejecting the 
man Z (did, and do new) fondly love: 


who by his generous and friendly, 


| his reſpectful and tender behaviour, 


deſerves every thing from me, Who- 
ever pretends to be without paſſions, 
cenſures the wiſdom of that Power 
which made him; and if men of ſenſe 
(for they alone are capable of retined 


_ pleaſure) would fo far admit love, as 


not to exclude their neceſſary and more 


in- 
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important Ae, they ad not be 
| aſhamed to indulge one of the moſt 
valuable bleſſings af an innocent life. 
I honor the married ſtate: and have 
oy high ideas of the happineſs reſulting 
from an union of hearts. Domeſtic 
ſociety 1s founded on the union betwixt 
| huſband and wife. Among all the ci- 
vilized nations, this union hath been 8 
eſteemed ſacred and honorable; and 
from it are derived thoſe exquiſite joys, 
or ſorrows, which can embitter all the 
pleaſures, or alleviate all the pains in 
human life. The heart has but a cer- 
tain degree of ſenſibility, which we 
ought to be ceconomiſts of. Lord 
Darnley engroſſed my whole ſoul; no- 
thing could afford me any pleaſure 
which had no reference to him.— le. 
was ever uppermoſt in my thoughts, 


nl 
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Virtue, i in my acceptation, is dla 
elſe than that principle by which our 
* are 2 diretied, to 
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and I beſtowed only a ſecondary re- 


flection on all other ſubjects. 
I could have chearfully, for his con- 


verſation, abandoned all ſociety on 
earth beſide, and have been more bleſ- 
ſed, than if, for them, I had been de- 


prived of his. But if we ſuffer one 


particular duty (even the worſhip of 
the Deity) to engroſs us entirely, or 


even to encroach upon the reſt, we 


make but a very imperfect eſſay to- 


wards religion, or virtue; and are till 


at a conliderable diſtance from the 


buſineſs of a moral agent. The dial 
that miſtells one hour, of conſequence 
is falſe through the whole round of 
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produce g good, to tho feveral objects of 


mean to act a right part, and take the 
beſt way which could direct me to ef- 


fect it, but that I ſhould previouſly take 


thoſe meaſures which were in my power 


to acquire the knowledge of my duty, 


and of the weakneſſes J had to guard 


againſt, I was ſenſible, that, had I 
given my hand to Lord Darnley, 1 
would have been defective in the duties 


lion of my ſoul, and rags ave- 
nues of my heart againſt every other 


ſentiment. Upon this occaſion I feit 


| how juſtly the ſacrifice of our own 
happineſs is placed among the higheſt 
virtues, How painful muſt it be to 


1 0. * N- the 


our free agency. I was aware, that it 
was not only neceſſary that I ſhould 


16 
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the moſt generous heart! Men loſe 
their lives to honor—l relinquiſhed 
my love—the life of life. I am ſen- 
ſible I have been condemned for 
permitting him to be ſo muca with 
me: but what recompence can the 
world beſtow on me, for relinguiſh- 
ing the ſociety of a real and render 
friend? Common attachments, the 
thadows of friendſhip, the iſſue of 
chance, or fantaſtic likings, raſbly ce- 
mented, may as haitily be diſſalved: but 
mine has had the pureſt virtue for 
its baſis, and will ſubſiſt whilſt vital 
breath in me remains. My affections 
are founded on thoſe amiable qualities, 
which are ſeldom united, and there- 
fore but little liable to be diſplaced. 
My partiality is founded on eſteem : 
takt away the cauic, the effect will 

%%%ͤ 
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ceaſe. The dread of the world has 
never yet withheld me from following 
the bent of my own inclinations, and 
the dictates of my own heart, not the 
dread of cenſure ever influenced my 
conduct. 

Your mention of his continued at- 
tachment is highly flattering, and very 
pleaſing There you touched the ten- 
dereſt ſprings of my heart, bring me 
down to all the ſoftneſs of my ſex, 
and preſs upon me a crowd of tender, 
lovely, ideas 

If the conſciouſneſs of good -ẽwill to 
others, though inactive, be highly de- 
lightful, what a ſuperior joy have I 


not experienced, my dear friend, in 


_ exerting this diſpoſitian, in acts of be- 
- neficence | ! Is not this the ſupreme en- 
©: WY joyment 
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joyment in nature ? It is true, the great 
works J have carried on, the encourage- 
ment I have given to learning, the ma- 
nufactories I have introduced into this 


kingdom, &c. &c. have procured me 


the ſuffrage of the world, and may 


tranſmit my name down to poſterity. 
But what flatters NN is, that if I 
have acquired any fame, it is derived 
from the man I love. My acquaint- 
ance with him, has been a happineſs 
to my mind, becauſe it has improved 
and exalted its powers. The epithet of 
great, ſo liberally beſtowed on princes, 


would, in moſt caſes, if narrowly ſcan- 
ned, belong rather to their miniſters. 
Unaſſiſted by Agrippa and Mecæ- 
nas, where ſhould we have placed 
, Avgvites 3 ? What is the hiſtory of 


Lewis . 
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Lewis XIII. but the ſhining afts 


of Richelieu? Lewis XIV. was in- 
deed a great king; but the Condes, 
the Turennes, as well as the Luvois, and 
Colberts, had no ſmall ſhare in ac- 


quiring the glories of his reign. In 
all ficuacions of life, it is of ent 
conſequence to make a right choice of 
| thoſe we confide in lt is on that choice 

our own glory and peace depend. 


But it is ſtill more ſo to princes, | 


or perſons of large property. A pri- 


vate man will find a thouſand per- 
ſons ready to open his eyes, by re- 
proaching him with the wrong ſteps 
into which bad advice drew him; 
whereas courtiers, or thoſe who are in- 


 fereſted, approve and applaud what- 


ever the prince or the great perſon does. 
oo '3 ” An 
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An ingenious courtier replied to his 


friend, who upbraided him with his too 
great complaiſance for the emperor who 
had made bad verſes, which he com- 
mended; Would you have me have 
more ſenſe than a man who commands 


twelve legions, and can baniſh me?“ 
That day my nephew is of age, I 
ſhall aſſign over his eſtate, and acquaint 


him of his obligations to Lord Darnlæy, 
to whom, at the ſame time, I ſhall offer 


my hand, if I have reaſon then to think 
it ſhall be agreeable to him. If it 


ſhould nor, I ſhall be mortified, though 


I ſhall not deck my brow with the 


plaintive willow. I need not tell you 
how agreeable it will be for me to ſee 


you at this place, which is conſiderably 
improved ſince you were here laſt. 
This day month I eve a teaſt, in imi- 


tation 
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tation of the Saturnalia ; make me 


happy by your preſence on that oc- 
caſion. ! 


1 remain, with great eſteem, 
Your affectionate friend, 


Fate ir 


Mrs. Lee, ſoon after the receipt of 


the above letter, came to Munſter- 


houſe, where ſhe generally reſided du- 


ring the winter months, (after her ſe- 
paration from her huſband) retiring to 


her cottage in Wales, in the ſummer. 


Lady Frances had always a ſelect 


number of friends with ker, Notwith- 
ſtanding her paftion for muſic, ſhe kept 


® Which was upheld in Heathen Rome, about 
the time we keep our Chriſtmas. 


Wa. the 
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the performers in their own line; and 


though ſhe venerated the liberal 
ſciences, and contributed ſo largely to 


their cultivation, their ſeveral profeſ- 
ſors only waited on her by invitation: 
by this means ſhe had it always in her 


power to ſuit her company, and never 
to be intruded on; as the beſt things 


are irkſome to thoſe whoſe inclinations, 


_ taſtes, and humours, they do not ſuit. 
I have already mentioned Mrs. Nor- 


den, who had the care of Lady Fran- 
ces's education, and who now continued 
to reſide with her: this Lady's ſeri- 
ouſneſs was happily contraſted with 


Lady Eliza's ſprightlineſs, while Lady 
Frances's ſcientifical knowledge was 
agreeably relieved by the ſtrokes of 


nature obſervable in Mrs. Lee—who 


declared ſhe had never read, or ſtudied, 
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any more than to aſſiſt her decyphering 


what was incumbent on her 10 under- 
fand. I hate your wiſe ones,” ſaid 
ſhe, © there is no opinion ſo abſurd 


but it has been mentioned by ſome 


philoſopher.” She is nature itſelf, 


without diſguiſe, quite original, diſ- 
daining all imitation, even in her 


dreſs, which is ſimple but unaffected. 


She plays moſt divinely on the fiddle. 


Her genius for muſic is ſublime and 


univerſal. She holds the fiddle like a 


man, and produces muſic in all its ge- 


nuine charms, raiſing the ſoul | into the 
fineſt affections. 

An aunt and ſiſter of Sir W Bing- 
ley's were alſo much at Munſter-houle. 


Miſs Bingley was of the ſame age with 
Lady Eliza: to the charms of a re- 
—_ gular beauty ſhe joins all thoſe of a 


cul- 


ä f 
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cultivated mind, together with a dif... 
poſition replete with candor, and a 
turn we en two —_ _ © 


Jove of winks; with Ls Gpatrica Wa. 


mine carefully, and judge impartially, 
with a love of diverting one's ſelf at 
other people's expence, ſeldom meet 
together in the ſame mind. Mrs. Do- 


rothea Bingley i is a maiden lady of fifty, 


poſſeſſed of a large independent for- 
tune, which ſhe propoſes to beſtow on 
her niece, She was in her youth very 
handſome: but having lived all her life 
in the country, ſhe derived all her ideas. 
of love from the heroic romance, To 
talk to her of love was a capital of- 
tence. Her rigour muſt be melted by 


the blood of giants, necromancers, 
and 
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and pay nim knights. She expotted, | 


that, for her ſake, they would retire to 
deſarts, mourn her cruelty, ſabſſt on 


& _ nothing and make light of ſcamper- 


ing over impaſſable mountains, and 
riding through unfordable rivers, with- 


out recollecting, that, while the imagi- 
nation of the lover is linked to this 


muddy veſture of decay, ſhe muſt now 
and then condeſcend to partake of the 


carnality of the vivres of the ſham- 


; bles. 


Thoſe of the other ſex who were 


moſtly at Munſter-houſe, were, Lord 


Darnley, Sir Harry Bingley, Sir James 


Mordaunt, &c. &c. &c. Great mar- 


riages had been propoſed to Lady 
Frances; but ſhe had ceaſed long to 
be importuned on that head. When 


Lord Munſter was of age ſne gave 1 


1 len- 
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ſplendid entertainment to the neigh- 
bourhood, which finiſhed with a ball. 
The day after ſne ſhewed her nephew 
the ſtate of her affairs, when ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded to the eſtate: and that, exclu- 
five of the buildings, &c. &c. ſhe had 
already doubled it: that the perpetual 
burthens ſhe had entailed on it, did 
not amount to one quarter of the ad- 
vanced rents, which would continue 
to encreaſe : that ſhe had put aſide. 
for Lady Eliza's fortune fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, and an equivalent ſum 
for herſelf, and then with great plea- 
ſure reſigned the remainder to his Lord- 
ſhip, whom ſhe was happy to find ſo 
worthy of filling the place of his an- 
ceſtors. She at the ſame time acquainted 
him with her motives for concealing 


ber intentions in his fayor, and that, 
. bad 
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had the ſeen him addicted to any irre- 
gularities, ſhe would not have aſſigned 

over the property ſo ſoon to him—as 


the law of this country does not in- 


terfere like that of France, where, if 
a perſon, before he attains the age of 
twenty-five, waſtes his fortune by an- 
_ ticipation, or other means, and is in a 
fair way of ruining himſelf, and, per- 
haps, his family ; 'the government in- 
terpoſes : guardians of his eſtate are 


appointed, and his perſon may be de- 


tained in cuſtody till he arrives at that - 


age; but there the juriſdiction ſtops, 
The acknowledgments of Lord Mun- 
ſer are eaſier to be conceived, than ex- 
preſſed—he concluded by ſaying, © he 
| hoped Lady Frances would always 


conſider Munſter- houſe as ſtill her own, 


and make it her principal reſidence !” 
e e She 
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She ' ſmiled, and looking to Lord 
Darnley, ſaid, Having my lord per- 
formed 'my duty to this family; it is 
now in my power to make myſelf hap- 
py by conforming to your wiſhes— 
Sixteen years ago, I had ſingly an en- 

gagement to fulfil ; but I have now a 

breach of it to repair.” Lord Darn- 
ley's joy may eaſily be ſuppoſed great 
on this occaſion, who had maintained 
for Lady Frances, for ſo long a time, 
an uninterrupted attachment.—They 
were married a few days afterwards, 
Never did Phoebus gild a more auſpi- 
cious day; never did Cupid inſpire two 
lovers with a higher ſenſe of each 


— other's merit 3 and never did Hymen 8 


light his torch with a greater compla- 
cency, than to reward that conſtancy 
which remained invincible in Lord 
Darnley, 


| A 
Darnley, without even being ſupported 
by hope. 
The part Lady Darley performed 
| would have been difficult for another; 
but the club which a man of ordinary 
ſize could but lift, was but a walk ing 
ſtick to Hercules. 
No one enjoyed this wedding more 
than Mrs. Dorothea Bingley. A ſixtcen 
years courtſhip correſponded entirely 
with her ideas of the right and fitneſs 
of things. She harangued her niece 
and Lady Eliza on this ſubject, tell- 
ing them that Lady Darnley is the 
only woman ſhe knows in this degene- 


rate age, that has acted up to the pro- 


priety of the ancients— that ſhe reſ- 
pected the ſublimity of her ideas. She 
was very deſirous of her niece's mar- 


Ning a Mr. Bennet, becauſe he made 


love : 


1 

love in heroics, was inebriated in his 
ſclence, and thought all the world con- 
ſidered him as a Phoenix of wit. Miſs 
Bingley would often reaſon with her 
aunt on this ſubject; Of what uſe in 
the world (ſaid ſhe) is an erudition ſo 
ſavage, and ſo full of preſumption ?* 


One moral, or a mere well-natur'd deed, 


Does all deſert 1 in ſciences exceed. 
"SRBPPIELD. | 


But Mrs. Dorothea always inſiſted 
that he was a claſſical ſcholar, and a fine 
gentleman! The niece declared he was 
a Pagan, and ought to have lived two 
centuries ago, as he ſpoke a language 
| ſhe did not underſtand ! © He may be 

learned (ſaid ſhe) but he has no paſ- 

f fion !“ 
No * (replied Mrs, Doro- 

: thea) 


1 
thy) how comes he then to write fuch 
fine letters?“ 
The fine letters (replied Miſs | 
Bingley) ſhow memory and fancy, 
but no ſenſations of the heart ! lovers 

who make uſe of extravagant tropes 


are reduced to that expedient, to ſupply 
the defect of paſſion by the deceitful 


_ counterfeit of hyperbolical language. 


The paſtions of zhe heart depend not 
on the deductions of the underſtand- 


- ing—but it was neceſſary he ſhould 


have a Corinna, becauſe Ovid had 
ane; and he makes me inconſtant, al- 
though I never gave him any encou- 
ragement, becauſe Gallus's favourite 
run away with a ſoldier. He ſeems to 
be intimately acquainted with the hiſ- 
tory of Cupid and Venus, but knows 


* love: and would be ſooner 
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applauded for writing a good elegy, 
than have his miſtreſs ſmile on him.” 
| Mrs. Dorothy told her, that ſhe was 
exceedingly perverſe, but ſhe would 
give her leave to talk, as ſhe had the ; 

power 10 do, 

Miſs Bingley add, 0 Since Mr. Ben- 
net was ſo much in her good graces, 
| ſhe made no doubt but he would pay 
her his homage, on the ſmalleſt hint, 
would transfer his affections—as the 
foundation of his paſſion was the ſame 
for both, built on that of her manſon, 
would grow with her trees and increaſe 
with her effate—— Increaſe, you know, 


my dear aunt, is the end of marriage; 


and your fortune is better than Me- 
| dea's charm, for that only made an 
old man young again; but your riches 
will make a voung man enamoui red of 
| an 
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an old woman! He will ſwear you are 
not only wiſer than Minerva, but 
fairer than the Paphian queen! i hough 
you are old, your trces are green; and 
though you have loſt the roſes in your 
cheeks, there are great plenty of them 
on your pleaſure-grounds.” 

Mrs. Dorothy with great good. hu- 
mour laughed at her niecc's ſallies, 
ſaying, You remember what Martial 
ſays; 


% Fain would kind Paula wed me if ſhe could: 
I won't, ſhe's old; if older yet, I would.” 


"" But ſeriouſly, niece (laid ſhe) vou 
will never make a choice that I ſhall 
fo much approve of—he has ſo much 
wa.” 
Miſs Bingley replied, that all the 
credit he hes for wit is owing to 
"Qs „ 
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the oratification he gives to others | 
ill-na: ure: and {aid ſhe would be very 
hap» to accommodate herſelf to her 
aunt's wiſhes; but was not upon ſuch 
a religious train, and fo deſirous of ca- 
nonization hereafter (if ſufferings can 
make a ſaint) as to marry a man of 


his character, tha at ſhe might have. her . 


mortifications and puniſhments in this 
life: but at the ſame time would 
faithfully promiſe never to marry any 
man ſhe diſapproved of. 
There were great rejoicings for ſome 


weeks at Munſter-houſe :=at which 


time Lord and Lady Darnley ſet out 
for their eſtate in Dorſetſhire, and 
Lady Eliza accompanied Lord Mun- 
ſter to London. As a correſpon- 
dence commenced at this period 
between the pans I have already 
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introduced to the reader, the ſequel of 
this hiſtory will appear from their let- 
ters. I ſhall only obſerve, that Lord 
Munſter's figure was remarkably agree- 
able, his addreſs engaging ; he firſt 
attracted, and then commanded the 
admiration of all who knew him. 


him, a moſt exac rant to 1 the 


proprieties and decencies of life were 
obſervable in his conduct; and ſuch an 
evident deſire to oblige, and to make 
all about him eaſy, as became a good 
mind and a liberal education. An 
agrecavle chearfulneſs made his con- 
verſation as lively and agreeable as 
it was uictul and inſtructing. Bur 
the diſcerning eye of friendſhip cculd 
diſcover that ke was not happy. and 
that delicaey to the feelings or his 
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friends reſtrained him from giving way 


do an uneaſineſs, which it was too appa- 
rent he laboured under. His general 
behaviour bore the genuine ſtamp of _ 
true politeneſs, the reſult of an over 


flowing humanity and benevolence of 


heart. Such qualities very juſtly and 
forcibly recommend, lying obvious 
to almoſt every obſerver; but to the 


more diſcerning, a nearer view of 
him quickly diſcovered endowments 


far above the common ſtandard. He 
had, in truth, endowments of mind 


to have honored any ſtation. 


As Lady Darnley's breaſt glowed 


with that exalted fervent charity which 


embraces the wide extended intereſts 
of men, of communities, of the ſpe- 
cies itſelf; it is caſy to conceive 
how her heart exulted at finding her 
nephew 
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nephew ſo deſerving of all ſne had 
done for him. But though ſhe felt 


the greateſt ſatisfaction at his being 
ſo conformable to her wiſhes, and his 
fortune ſo adequate to his beneficence ; 
the ſame ſenſibility rendered her 


' wretched for the evident melancholy 
in which he was plunged. Her ſocial 
affections ever awake, even on thoſe 


whoſe objects lie beyond the nearer 
ties of nature, on many occaſions gave 


her moſt painful ſympathetic feelings; 
ſo deeply was ſhe intereſted in the 
fortunes of all with whom ſhe had 
any connection. How then muſt ſne 
mourn to obſerve, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the poſſeſſion of every advantage 
of perſon and wealth, her nep hew 


was miſerable !—If men would but 
conſider how many things there are 
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that riches cannot buy, they would 
not be ſo fond of them—for all the 
outward advantages Lord Munſter 
had, were, to a man in his ſituation of 
mind, landſcapes before a blind man, 
or muſic to one that is deaf. 
Delicacy kept Lady Darnley from 
interrogating her nephew on the 
ſubject of his grief; ſenſible that 
the remoteſt defire from her, mult 
amount to a command 70 him. She 
only, at parting, inſinuated the hap- 
pineſs it would afford her to fee 
him ally himſelf ſuitably to ſome lady 
of merit: and, as Lady Eliza was 
to accompany him to town, requeſted 
him to moderate her livelineis, and to 
be a careful obſerver of her conduct. 
e never ſee (ſaid ſhe) a ſingle 
man, who hath paſſed middle age 
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in celibacy, where no particular ſe- 
curity ariſes from his profeſſion or 


character; but I think I ſee an unſafe 


ſubject, and a very dangerous inſtru- 


ment for any miſchief that his cv 


parts may inſpire, or other men's may 
prompt bim to: As to other atchieve- 


ments of virtue, a diſtinction cu⁰ν⁰ht, 


I think, to be made; becauſe, in com- 


mon acceptation, there is a variety 


of things which paſs under that name, 
and are generally applauded, Which, 
properly eſtimated, would not deſerve it. 


A regard to poſterity hath carried 


arms, arts, and literature, further than 
any other motive ever did or cauld. 


Who is fo likely to be influenced by 


this regard as they who are to leave 


behind them the darling pledges of 
their affection, in whom they hope to 


have 
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have their names continued, and all 
the fruits of their ſtudy, toil, and e- 
ploits, abiding and permanent?“ Lord 


Munſter aſſured the Counteſs, that he 


would ever think it his glory to con- 


form to her wiſhes in every reſpect. 
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